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2  Cor.  V.  16.  “  Knowing  there¬ 
fore  the  terrors  of  the  Lord,  we 
persuade  men.” 

There  may  seem  singularity  in 
the  connexion  here  made,  between 
the  source  of  the  persuasion  and  the 
act  itself.  One  would  suppose,  that 
the  terrors  of  the  Lord  were  more 
aptly  addressed  to  the  passion  of 
fear,  but  it  is  made  the  mean  of  a 
drawing  of  a  more  gentle  kind,  v 
On  this  it  may  be  remarked,  that 
persuasion,  althougli  having  ulti¬ 
mately  for  its  object  some  affection 
of  the  mind,  may  be  considered  as 
accomplishing  its  purpose,  through 
the  channel  of  conviction  carried  to 


the  understanding.  So  that  when  a 
preacher  sets  before  his  hearers  tlie 
jud^ents  of  God  against  iniquity, 
if  what  he  offers  be  properly  ground¬ 
ed  on  any  of  the  arguments  ready 
to  his  hand,  arising  out  of  the  na¬ 
ture  of  the  present  probationary 
state,  or  on  passages  of  holy  writ, 
satisfactorily  opened  to  the  eye  of 
reason;  whatever  good  effect  may 
arise  from  this,  is  fitly  called  per¬ 
suasion,  howe\er  mucn  the  subject, 
considered  in  itself,  is  clothed  with 
terror.  But  when  the  preacher 
makes  the  subject  a  theme  for  de¬ 
clamation,  it  is  not  here  said  that 
the  expressions  of  the  passage,  as 
applied  to  his  case,  are  correct.  He 
may  thunder;  and  while  he  makes 
himself  contemptible  to  some  hear- 
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ers,  while  he  is  also  terrible  to 
others,  neither  the  one  nor  the 
other  can  be  properly  said  to  be 
persuaded. 

Let  not  this  be  understood,  as 
detracting  from  the  weight  of  the 
obligation  of  that  least  gracious 
part  of  the  ministerial  duty — the 
giving  of  warning  of  “  the  tribula¬ 
tion  and  anguish  laid  up  for  every 
soul  of  man  that  doeth  evil.”  Not 
only  so,  this  will  be  best  done  in 
proportion  as  it  is  in  such  a  man¬ 
ner,  as  that  there  shall  come  home 
to  the  conscience  of  every  sinner, 
what  especially  belongs  to  him. 
Tliis  point  will  not  be  gained  by 
discourses,  which  deal  too  much  in 
generals,  and  are  without  a  view 
to  discriminating  traits  of  charac¬ 
ter.  Much  less  will  it  be  likely  to 
be  accoTnplished,  if,  with  the  threat- 
enings  of  the  gospel,  there  be  inter¬ 
mixed  such  accommodation  to  the 
corruptions  of  the  human  heart,  as 
resembles  what  the  prophet  Eze¬ 
kiel  expressively  descnbes  to  be 
“  the  sewing  of  pillows  under  arm¬ 
holes.”  In  short,  the  more  we  make 
sure  of  there  being  forced  on  the 
guilty  conscience  some  such  appli¬ 
cation  as — “  thou  art  the  man,”  the 
more  faithfully  and  profitably  we 
perform  this  part  of  our  ministerial 
duty. 

It  is  to  be  feared,  of  the  clergy 
of  our  church  in  general,  that  if  we 
err  in  regard  to  the  present  sub¬ 
ject,  we  are  on  the  extreme  of  not 
being  sufficiently  frequent  in  noti¬ 
fying  to  sinners  the  awful  retribu¬ 
tion  which  awaits  them.  If  so,  per¬ 
haps  we  are  led  to  and  confirmed 
in  the  error,  partly  by  the  extrava- 
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gancies  of  those  who  dwell  on  the 
subject,  not  ofily  too  often  and  too 
long,  but  in  such  a  manner  as  de¬ 
nies  to  the  gospel  what  is  set  forth 
as  the  principal  feature  of  it — that 
it  “brings  salvation  unto  all  men;” 
and  substitutes  for  this,  as  its  most 
conspicuous  property,  its  being  the 
record  of  their  damnation.  That 
there  may  be  an  extreme  on  this 
side  of  the  subject,  is  evident  in  the 
circumstance,  that  the  terrors  of 
the  Lord  are  seldom  mentioned  in 
comparison  of  his  mercies,  in  those 
scriptures  which  he  has  caused  to 
be  “  written  for  our  learning.”  This 
is  also  in  analogy  with  what  God 
the  most  requires  in  the  way  of 
motive  to  obedience,  in  such  places 
as  where  it  is  said  “my  son  give  me 
thine  heart;”, and — “perfect  love 
casteth  out  fear.”  Notwithstand¬ 
ing  these  considerations,  the  pas¬ 
sage  here  proposed  is  a  proof,  and 
there  are  other  passages  which 
prove,  that  in  the  dispensation 
committed  to  the  ministry,  there 
are  not  only  promises,  but  threat- 
enings;  and  that  the  latter  should 
be  denounced  sufficiently  often  and 
with  sufficient  explicitness:  not,  in¬ 
deed,  in  such  coarse  and  vulgar 
phraseology  as  brings  contempt  on 
the  minister,  and  in  some  measure 
on  his  office;  yet  neither  in  such 
ambiguous  and  indeterminate  lan¬ 
guage,  as  shall  make  them  like  ar¬ 
rows  shot  over  the  sinner’s  head, 
which  he  sees,  but  does  not  fear. 

2Cor.  V.  18,  19,  20.  “And  all 
things  are  of  God,  who  hath  recon¬ 
ciled  us  to  himself  by  Jesus  Christ, 
and  hath  given  to  us  the  ministrj’^ 
of  reconciliation;  to  w  it,  that  God 
was  in  Christ,  reconciling  the  world 
unto  himself,  not  imputing  their 
trespasses  unto  them;  and  hath 
committed  unto  us  the  word  of  re¬ 
conciliation.  Now  then  we  are  am¬ 
bassadors  for  Christ,  as  though  God 
did  beseech  you  by  us.  We  pray 
you  in  Christ’s  stead,  be  ye  recon- 
tiled  to  God.” 


'  “All  things  are  of  God.”  The 
things  spoken  of  are  the  old  cove¬ 
nant  and  the  new ;  thus  pronounced 
to  be  alike  divine  in  their  origin; 
for  in  the  verse  immediately  pre¬ 
ceding,  the  Apostle  had  spoken  of 
“  the  old  things  being  done  away 
and  all  things  become  new;”  evi¬ 
dently  meaning  by  the  former,  the 
institutions  of  the  Jewish  economy; 
and  by  the  latter,  those  of  the 
Christian. 

'Fhe  expression  in  this  passage— 
“  God  was  in  Christ,”  appears  to 
be  strong  in  favour  of  our  Lord’s 
divinity.  There  should  not  be  laid 
much  stress  on  the  words  them¬ 
selves,  if  they  were  not  connected 
in  the  place  with  his  mediatorial 
character;  which,  if  it  were  that  of 
mere  man,  would  hardly  have  had 
such  terms  applied  to  it. 

There  have  been  interpretations 
of  the  words  “  reconciling”  and 
“  reconciliation;”  applying  them, 
not  to  God,  but  to  man,  as  the  per¬ 
son  conciliated.  And  this  is  with 
the  avowed  design  of  rescuing  the 
passage  and  other  passages  like 
it,  from  the  reference  which  they 
have  been  thought  to  bear  to  the 
propitiatory  sacrifice  of  Christ.  The 
interpretation  is  without  founda¬ 
tion;  because  many  of  the  places  in 
which  the  words  are  used,  show 
circumstances  inconsistent  with  it. 
This  applies  to  the  words  now  be¬ 
fore  us:  for  in  the  next  verse  it  is 
said,  as  explanatory  of  them — “he 
hath  made  him  to  be  sin  for  us,  who 
knew  no  sin,  that  we  might  be  made 
the  righteousness  of  God  in  him.” 
Here  are  two  strong  figures.  The 
Apostle  and  they  to  whom  he  wrote 
are  characterised,  not  merely  as 
“righteous,” but  as  “righteousness.” 
And  how  was  this  effected?  It  was 
by  the  Redeemer’s  being  “made 
sin:”  that  is,  figuratively  such;  but 
by  a  figure  which  can  have  no  foun¬ 
dation,  except  in  his  having  been 
an  offering  for  sin.  Indeed,  there 
would  not  be  license  in  so  trans- 
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lating  the  Greek  word  Aftafnet;  al- 
though  there  would  be  an  impr^ 
priety  in  such  a  translation  in  this 
place,  because  there  would  then 
disappear  the  intended  contrast  be¬ 
tween  “  sin’’  and  “righteousness.” 
The  seventy,  use  that  Greek  word 
to  signify  a  sin-offering. 

We  read  in  the  19th  and  20th 
verses  of  the  first,  chapter  of  the 
Epistle  to  the  Colossians— “it  pleas- 
ea  the  Father  tliat  in  him  snould 
all  fullness  dwell:  and  having  made 
eace  by  the  blood  of  his  cross,  by 
im  to  reconcile  all  things  to  him¬ 
self.”  Here  is  the  ground  of  the 
reconciliation  laid  in  the  divine 
mind;  and  the  mean  of  it,  is  the 
great  transaction  of  the  cross,  ante¬ 
cedently  to  the  bringing  of  men  in¬ 
to  a  state  of  reconciliation,  although 
this  was  the  final  object. 

Further,  we  read  in  Matthew  v. 
24 — “  first  be  reconciled  to  thy 
brother,  and  then  come  and  offer 
thy  gift.”  Is  this  intended  of  lay¬ 
ing  down  the  enmity  of  the  comer 
to  the  altar,  to  whom  the  admoni¬ 
tion  is  addressed?  Not  at  all.  The 
case  in  contemplation  was,  that  he 
had  left  behind  him  an  offended 
brother.  Accordingly,  the  offen¬ 
ders  being  reconciled  to  any  brother 
“  who  had  aught  against  him,”  is  an 
illustration  of  what  is  meant  by  the 
sinner’s  being  reconciled  to  God. 

In  Heb.  ii,  ver.  17,  it  is  written — 
that  he  might  “  be  a  merciful  and 
faithful  hi^i  priest  in  things  per¬ 
taining  to  God,  to  make  reconcilia¬ 
tion  for  the  sins  of  the  people.” 
Here,  the  office  of  the  high  priest 
of  our  profession  admits  of  explana¬ 
tion  from  what  was  done  by  his 
antitype,  the  high  priest  under  the 
law.  Was  it  for  the  conciliating  of 
the  divine  mind  to  man,  or  of  the 
human  mind  to  God,  that  the  sacri¬ 
fice  was  offered?  The  answer  can¬ 
not  be  overlooked;  and  it  oversets 
the  whole  theory  here  objected  to. 

The  word  in  question,  is  used  in 
a  similar  manner  in  the  Old  Testa¬ 


ment,  as  where  it  is  said  in  Lev. 
6. 3,  “  no  sin-oftering,  whereof  any 
of  the  blood  is  brought  into  the  ta¬ 
bernacle  of  the  congregation,  to  re» 
concile  withal  in  the  holy  place, 
shall  be  eaten.”  In  like  manner,  we  * 
read  in  1  Sam.  29.  1 — “  wherewith 
shall  he  reconcile  himself  unto  his 
master?”  This  is  said  by  the  lords 
of  the  Philistines,,  concerning  Da¬ 
vid,  when  he  was  a  fugitive  among 
them.  Was  David  or  was  Saul  the 
person,  whose  favour  was  to  be  con¬ 
ciliated  by  the  other?  Surely  it  was 
the  latter. 

The  writer  has  been  so  far  par¬ 
ticular,  because  much  has  been  built 
on  the  distinction  stated,  in  contra¬ 
diction  of  what  we  hold  to  be  one 
of  the  constituent  doctrines  of  the 
go^el. 

The  calling  of  ministers  of  the 
word,  “ambassadors  of  Christ,’’  has 
been  much  the  scoff  of  infidels;  and 
some,  who  were  not  such,  have  con¬ 
ceived  of  the  clergy,  as  being  too 
ready  to  hold  up  to  view  this  attri¬ 
bute  of  their  official  character,  so  as 
to  manifest  their  making  of  it  a 
foundation  of  spiritual  pride.  But 
there  is.  no  ground,  either  for  the 
censure  of  the  expression  or  for  the 
instrumentality  of  it  to  corrupt  pas¬ 
sion.  In  the  holy  scriptures,  as  in 
all  other  compositions,  metaphori- 
caManguage  is  used,  because  of  the 
energy  which  it  gives  to  the  effu¬ 
sions  of  the  mind  of  the  speaker  or 
of  the  writer,  without  any  idea  of 
there  being  an  agreement,  in  all  re¬ 
spects,  of  the  figure  with  whatever 
it  may  represent.  The  order  of 
men,  nere  called  ambassadors,  are 
called  stewards  in  another  place, 
by  the  same  Apostle,  because  they 
may  be  contemplated  in  the  one 
character  or  in  the  other,  according 
to  the  subject  at  the  time  in  view. 
The  ministerial  destination  may  be 
compared  to  an  embassy,  in  respect 
to  its  being  under  a  commission 
from  a  superior  agent,  and  to  its 
object,  which  is  a  declaration  of 
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his  high  will  to  mankind.  If  the 
sustaining  of  these  points  be  offen¬ 
sive  to  any,  the  rights  of  our  station 
cannot  be  given  upon  that  account, 
without  an  abandonment  of  our 
fidelity.  But  if,  in  ourselves,  they 
are  motives  not  to  humility  but  to 
pride;  not  to  condescension,  but  to 
arrogance;  this  does  not  arise  from 
the  subject,  but  is  only  one  of  the 
many  ways,  in  which  men  may 
abuse  the  gifts  of  God  to  their  own 
destruction. 

There  is  much  useful  instruction 
to  be  drawn  from  the  passage. 

First.  If  the  ministry  of  the  gos¬ 
pel  has  for  its  object  the  reconcilia¬ 
tion  of  man  to  God,  this  implies, 
that  we  are  by  nature  alienated,  or 
at  a  distance  from  him:  a  truth, 
having  more  or  less  a  relation  to 
every  other  truth,  which  a  gospel 
minister  is  to  inculcate.  By  the 
fall,  we  became  subject  to  sin  and 
death.  In  what  way  this  operates 
on  our  condition,  relatively  to  ano¬ 
ther  life,  this  is  not  a  proper  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  unfold.  Yet  there  may 
be  propriety  in  remarking  inciden¬ 
tally,  that  whereas  some  educe 
from  the  subject  the  opinion,  that 
we  are  put  under  the  sentence  of 
eternal  death,  by  the  sin  of  Adam; 
this,  or  any  other  theory  which 
subjects  a  human  creature  to  ever¬ 
lasting  punishment,  for  any  other 
sins  than  those  committed  in  per¬ 
son,  can  find  no  warrant  in  the 
scriptures.  Still,  if  after  the  death 
passing  on  us  in  Adam,  we  are 
again  put  into  a  state  of  probation, 
and  have  immortality  again  open¬ 
ed  to  our  hopes;  this  is  in  virtue  of 
a  new  act  ot  grace  in  Christ.  How 
the  grace  is  extended  to  those  who 
are  not  within  any  covenant  by 
which  it  has  been  assured  to  them, 
this  is  not  the  place  to  inquire. 
The  Jews  were  under  a  preparato¬ 
ry  covenant  of  grace,  in  which,  pre¬ 
viously  to  the  Christian  covenant, 
God  declared  himself  to  be  their 
God.  Accordingly,  by  their  birth. 


they  inherited  the  benefits  of  this 
covenant,  of  which  circumcision 
was  the  seal.  Hence,  we  never 
find  in  the  New  Testament  any 
call  of  this  people  to  reconciliation 
with  God.  Calls  of  this  sort  are 
addressed  to  churches,  composed 
altogether  or  principally  of  Gentile 
converts;  of  which  character  the 
church  of  Corinth,  here  in  contem¬ 
plation,  seems  to  have  been.  Doubt¬ 
less  if  an  individual,  either  of  the 
Jewish  or  of  any  Christian  church 
fell  into  sin,  his  repentance  and 
return,  if  they  happened,  might 
have  been  called  reconciliation,  al¬ 
though  it  is  not  hererecollected, that 
the  term  is  so  used  in  scripture. 
At  any  rate,  it  is  never  applied 
there  to  the  community  of  Chris¬ 
tians.  For  although,  in  the  very 
place  before  us,  there  is  an  appear¬ 
ance  of  the  apostles  calling  of  the  Co¬ 
rinthians  to  reconciliation;  yet,  that 
cannot  be  the  meaning,  because  he 
acknowledges  them  to  have  stood 
in  the  faith.  Even  the  appearance 
referred  to  would  be  done  away  by  a 
strict  translation  of  the  passage;  for 
the  word  “you,”  introduced  twice, 
is  not  in  the  original,  of  which  the 
translators  have  given  notice,  by 
putting  it  in  italics.  The  apostle, 
therefore,  is  to  be  considered,  in 
this  part  of  his  address  to  the  Co¬ 
rinthians,  as  declaring  the  message 
with  which  he  was  charged  to  tne 
Gentile  world,  and  not  as  address¬ 
ing  it  to  that  church.  To  bring 
these  remarks  to  the  intended 
point,  it  should  be  noticed,  that 
whatever  benefits  both  ministers 
and  people  may  possess,  from  their 
being  within  the  bounds  of  the 
Christian  church,  and  from  their 
having  been  put  at  an  early  period 
of  their  lives  into  the  possession  of 
its  covenanted  promises,  we  are 
destitute  of  any  right  to  them  by 
nature.  If  our  persons  be  accept¬ 
ed,  it  is  of  grace.  If  we  have  any 
holy  desires  or  dispositions,  they 
are  of  grace  also.  Whether  we 
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persevere  in  a  Christian  life,  or  fall 
into  sin,  and  then  recover  from  it, 
the  same  grace  is  the  first  cause, 
and  the  continually  operating  influ¬ 
ence  in  it  all.  It  these  things  be 
so,  they  constitute  an  important 
property  of  the  Christian  dispensa¬ 
tion;  and  the  consideration  of  the 
subject  has  been  gone  into,  be¬ 
cause,  without  a  reference  to  natu¬ 
ral  alienation,  we  cannot  have  a 
correct  idea  of  the  ministry  of  re¬ 
conciliation. 

Next,  how  important  is  this  mi¬ 
nistry!  For  although,  in  regard  to 
Christian  ministers  generally,  they 
have  not  principally  to  do  with  per¬ 
sons  who  are  strangers  to  the  co¬ 
venants  of  promise,”  yet  it  is  with 
those  who  have  the  more  to  answer 
for,  in  consequence  of  their  sinning 
against  the  light  of  Christian  know- 
ledge.  To  bring  these  to  a  sense 
of  their  guilty  and  dangerous  state; 
to  open  to  them,  for  that  purpose, 
the  promises  and  the  threatenings 
of  the  gospel;  and,  in  the  event  of 
success,  to  declare  to  them,  with 
authority,  the  pardon  of  their  sins; 
is  surely  a  work  of  great  magni¬ 
tude,  and  is  now  held  out  as  such, 
with  the  view  of  incitement  to  a 
preparation  for  it. 

Lastly.  Let  us  not  overlook  the 
dignity  of  the  office  of  ministerial 
agent,  still  regarding  it  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  make  it  an  argument 
not  of  pride,  but  of  humility.  The 
Christian  clergy  are  called  in  the 
passage — “  ambassadors  of  Christ.” 
They  speak  in  the  name  of  a  great 
king;  but  of  one,  whose  kingdom  is 
not  of  this  world.  If  the  figure 
must  be  enlarged  beyond  the  im¬ 
mediate  object  of  the  apostolic 
writer,  let  us  remark  the  conclu¬ 
sions  to  which  it  leads.  An  am¬ 
bassador  of  a  worldly  potentate 
acts  consistently,  in  proportion  as 
the  dignity  adorning  his  principal 
is  sustained  in  the  appearance  and 
In  the  deportment  oi  the  represen¬ 
tative.  But  in  the  present  instance. 


the  glory  of  the  Master  shone  con¬ 
spicuous  in  his  going  about  doing 
good;”  in  his  being  meek  and  lowly 
in  heart;  in  his  not  reviling  when 
he  was  reviled;  and,  in  short,  in 
every  way  by  which*  corrupt  pas¬ 
sion  may  be  mortified,  and  in  no 
way  by  which  it  may  be  pleased. 
If  men  of  the  clerical  order  value 
themselves  on  their  being  ambassa¬ 
dors  of  Christ,  this  is  the  only 
greatness  which  they  can  covet  on 
any  such  a  ground.  But,  if  in 
some  instances,  that  which  should 
make  them  humble,  have  made 
them  proud,  let  the  disgrace  fall 
on  them,  and  not  on  the  character 
which  they  abuse.  This  is  of  di¬ 
vine  institution;  an  attribute  not 
to  be  surrendered  for  the  avoiding 
of  the  scofts  of  infidels,  nor  even  to 
alleviate  the  sorrow  of  good  men, 
disgusted  by  the  prostitution.  To 
the  candidate  the  improvement 
ought  to  be,  that  if  he  should  be¬ 
come,  in  the  sense  here  explained, 
“  an  ambassador  of  Christ,”  the 
greater  is  the  obligation  of  being 
prepared  to  sustain  the  character, 
by  “  the  same  mind  being  in  him, 
which  was  also  in  Christ  Jesus.” 

2  Cor.  vi.  1 — 10.  “We  then,  as 
workers  together  with  him,  be¬ 
seech  you  also,  that  ye  receive  not 
the  grace  of  God  in  vain.  (For  he 
saith,  I  have  heard  thee  in  a  time 
accepted,  and  in  the  day  of  salva¬ 
tion  nave  I  succoured  thee:  behold 
now  is  the  accepted  time,  behold 
now  is  the  day  of  salvation.)  Giv¬ 
ing  no  offence  in  any  thing,  that 
the  ministry  be  not  blamed;  but  in 
all  things  approving  ourselves  as 
the  ministers  of  G^,  in  much  pa¬ 
tience,  in  afflictions,  in  necessities, 
in  distresses,  in  stripes,  in  impri¬ 
sonments,  in  tumults,  in  labours,  in 
watchings,  in  fastings;  by  pureness, 
by  knowledge,  by  long  suffering, 
by  kindness,  by  the  Holy  Ghost, 
by  love  unfeigned,  by  the  word 
of  truth,  by  tne  armour  of  righ¬ 
teousness  on  the  right  hand  and 
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on  the  left,  by  honour  and  disho¬ 
nour,  by  evil  report  and  good  re¬ 
port,  as  deceivers  and  yet  true,  as 
unknown  and  yet  well  known,  as 
dying  and  behold  we  live,  as  chast¬ 
ened  and  not*  killed,  as  sorrowful, 
yet  always  rejoicing,  as  poor,  yet 
making  many  rich,  as  having  no¬ 
thing,  and  yet  possessing  all 
things.” 

In  the  first  of  the  recited  verses, 
there  appears  to  be  a  confirmation 
of  what  has  been  said  under  the 
preceding  text,  on  the  subject  of 
reconciliation.  The  words  which 
were  commented  on,  are  the  con¬ 
text  to  those  now  coming  under  re¬ 
view.  Therefore,  the  apostle  must 
have  considered  the  collective  body 
addressed  as  in  a  state  of  recon¬ 
ciliation,  since  it  must  have  been 
with  a  reference  to  this  that  he 
here  entreats  them — still  sustain¬ 
ing  the  ministerial  character,  before 
asserted  under  another  term,  that  j 
of  being  a  worker  together  with 
Christ — “  not  to  receive  the  grace  i 
of  God  in  vain.”  j 

Here  is  also  a  text,  which  applies 
under  the  question  of  the  final  per¬ 
severance  of  the  saints.  The  apos¬ 
tle  would  not  have  exhorted  the 
Corinthians  to  that,  the  contrary  of 
which  could  not  have  happened. 
They  had  received  the  grace  of 
God,  but  it  might  have  been  in 
vain. 

Then  there  follows  a  verse,  which 
is  properly  put  into  a  parenthesis, 
the  sentiment  being  not  of  the  es¬ 
sence  of  the  subject,  on  which  the 
apostle  was  wnting;  yet  inciden¬ 
tally  prompted  by  it,  and  big  with 
an  important  caution.  For  it  inti- 
matecl  to  the  Corinthians,  that  al¬ 
though  they  were  then  within  the 
accepted  time  and  the  day  of  sal¬ 
vation,  yet,  if  they  should  aposta¬ 
tize,  it  might  happen,  the  time 
would  be  forever  gone— the  day 
forever  closed  on  them. 

The  third  verse  must  be  consi¬ 
dered  as  a  continuation  of  the  dis¬ 


course  in  the  first,  and  is  big  with 
instruction.  In  it,  there  is  held 
out,  as  a  reason  for  a  minister’s  not 
giving  of  offence— “  That  the  mi¬ 
nistry  be  not  blamed.”  In  how 
many  ways  may  improper  conduct 
in  a  clergyman  bring  aisgrace  on 
his  profession!  If  some  of  the  body 
are  greedy  of  gain,  the  inference  is 
drawn,  that  it  is  a  matter  of  trade 
with  all  of  them.  If  some  are  ad- , 
dieted  to  levity,  their  professional 
belief  passes  for  nothing;  because, 
the  conclusion  is  plausibly  made, 
that  it  is  foreign  to  the  sentiments 
of  their  hearts.  And  then,  who 
knows  how  far  the  same  may  ap¬ 
ply  to  others  who  cover  their  hypo¬ 
crisies  with  the  veil  of  prudence? 
Even  where  the  character  of  a 
clergyman  is  free  from  reproach; 
yet,  if  in  habitual  conversation, 
there  be  not  manifested  a  concern 
for  religious  truth  and  duty  and  for 
the  spiritual  state  of  those  with 
whom  he  holds  an  intercourse,  his 
good  will  be  evil  spoken  of,  as  being 
far  short  of  what  might  be  expected 
from  him.  And  then,  it  will  be 
pronounced  of  many  more— perhaps 
of  the  body  in  general— that  their 
professional  performances  are  in 
form.  Perhaps  it  will  be  remark¬ 
ed  that  all  this  is  very  unreasona¬ 
ble,  and  that  every  man  should 
bear  his  own  burthen.  Be  it  so. 
But  the  unreasonable  inferences 
are  made;  the  ministry  is  blamed, 
for  the  offences  of  the  minister. 
There  will  be  no  impropriety  in 
saying,  that  sometimes  it  is  reason¬ 
ably  blamed.  This  happens,  when 
the  ministry  endure  a  brother  who 
disgraces  them,  and  when  his 
crimes  are  so  notorious  that  he  may 
be  got  rid  of,  without  such  a  viola¬ 
tion  of  fair  proceeding  as  might 
prove  an  engine  to  destroy  the  in¬ 
nocent.  This  is  a  department,  in 
which  the  ministry  may  be  to  be 
blamed;  while  yet,  an  individual  of 
them  may  be  conscious  of  inno- 
cency.  In  this  case,  the  proper  ad- 
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vice  to  him  is,  not  onl  j  to  retain  his 
innocency,  but  to  manifest  it,  by 
avoiding  the  society  of  an  unwor¬ 
thy  brother  as  much  as  may  be  con¬ 
sistent  with  professional  calls,  and 
the  common  decorum  of  society. 
This  is  in  analogy  with  the  advice 
of  an  apostle,  on  a  more  extended 
scale,  in  2Thess.  iii.  14— Have  no 
company  with  him,  that  he  may  be 
ashamed;  yet  count  him  not  as  an 
enemy,  but  admonish  him  as  a  bro¬ 
ther.'’  The  latter  part  of  the  di¬ 
rection,  however,  can  hardly  be 
considered  as  applying,  either  if  he 
be  disdainful  of  advice,  or  if  his 
irreligion,  or  his  immorality  set 
opinion  at  defiance.  It  must  re¬ 
spect  such  faults  only  as  are  wor¬ 
thy  of  ecclesiastical  censure,  while 
yet  the  party  cannot  but  be  sup¬ 
posed  to  lament  and  be  ashamed  of 
them. 

There  will  be  pertinency  in  re¬ 
marking  on  a  species  of  offence, 
which  rebounds,  whenever  given, 
not  on  the  offender  only,  but  on 
the  ministry.  It  is  the  rather  ta¬ 
ken  notice  of,  because,  in  some  pla¬ 
ces,  the  clergy  have  been  thereby 
subjected  to  disgrace.  It  is  chiefly 
in  our  cities,  that  the  scandal  hap¬ 
pens.  There  has  been  occasionally 
some  clergyman  making  a  tempo¬ 
rary  stay,  and  having  no  cure;  who 
has  lived  in  an  abandonment  alike 
of  the  communion,  and  of  the  ordi¬ 
nary  service  of  the  church.  It  is 
natural  for  a  mind,  not  absolutely 
vicious,  yet  not  seriously  disposed, 
to  make  an  apology  for  its  own  re¬ 
missness  in  the  reflection,  that  if 
clergymen  no  further  regard  what 
is  thought  to  be  religious  duty  than 
as  attached  to  professional  charac¬ 
ters;  they  at  least  give  their  testi¬ 
mony  to  the  point,  that  such  sup¬ 
posed  duty  is  of  mere  form.  If  so, 
it  is  evident  that  clergymen,  who 
tolerate  such  conduct  by  showing 
no  manifestation  of  displeasure, 
must  be  giving  their  influence — 
whatever  that  may  be — outside  of 


our  churches,  against  what  they 
are  inculcating  within  them.  The 
shameful  conduct  alluded  to  has 
been  so  notorious,  and  the  popular 
comments  on  it  have  been  so  many 
as  to  induce  the  embodying  of  a  re¬ 
medy  of  the  evil,  with  the  other  pro^ 
visions  of  the  36th  canon,  which 
ought  to  be  put  in  execution  in 
every  case  requiring  it.  Perhaps 
it  may  be  going  too  far  to  say,  that 
there  are  no  cases  in  which  such 
absence  would  be  allowable.  There 
is  here  conceived  of  such  a  case. 
It  is  when  in  the  only  church  or 
churches  which  the  minister  in 
question  can  attend,  the  service  is 
conducted  in  so  disorderly  a  man¬ 
ner,  that  he  may  reasonably  hesi¬ 
tate  to  give  a  sanction  to  the  viola¬ 
tion  of  order,  by  his  presence.  That 
sickness  would  be  an  excuse,  needs 
hardly  to  be  mentioned.  Perhaps 
there  may  be  other  reasonable  ex¬ 
cuses,  but  they  do  not  here  occur. 

From  the  negative  case  of  giving 
no  offence,  the  apostle  proceeds  to 
positive  exercises  of  Christian  zeal 
“  in  all  things  approving  ourselves 
as  the  ministers  of  God.”  There 
needs  not  be  again  recited  the  try¬ 
ing  exigencies  of  life,  which  subject 
the  graces  of  the  ministers  of  the 
gospel  to  an  arduous  trial.  Suffice 
it  to  remark,  that  under  the  less 
trying  circumstances  of  succeeding 
times,  we  have  the  less  reason  to 
shrink  from  the  approving  of  our¬ 
selves  as  ministers  of  God. 

Then  the  apostle  enlarges  on  the 
means,  by  which  he  and  his  fellow- 
labourers  thus  approved  themselves. 
In  doing  this  he  gives  an  epitome 
of  Christian  duty,  not  only  as  it 
is  in  itself,  but  as  it  is  accommoda¬ 
ted  to  opposite  circumstances  of 
life;  circumstances  common  to  all 
ages;  and  therefore  calling  for 
the  more  minute  attention  of  eve¬ 
ry  minister,  and  of  every  candi¬ 
date  for  the  ministry,  to  the  par¬ 
ticulars  of  worthy  conduct;  by 
which,  as  he  may  here  perceive. 
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both  prosperity  and  adversity  may 
be  adorned. 

From  conduct  the  apostle  pro¬ 
ceeds  to  character,  and  here  he  in¬ 
troduces  a  succession  of  antitheses, 
which  may  be  profitably  attended 
to,  not  only  because  of  their  moral 
instruction,  but  to  show  in  what 
different  lights  tlie  human  charac¬ 
ter  may  appear,  as  it  is  in  itself, 
and  as  it  is  represented  in  the  esti¬ 
mation  of  the  Avorld.  The  antithe¬ 
ses  here  follow — “as  deceivers;” 
according  to  the  description  given 
of  us  by  those  who  accuse  us  of  de¬ 
ceiving  the  people,  and  of  turning 
the  word  upside  down,  “  and  yet 
true,”  in  speaking  what  we  know, 
and  testifying  what  we  have  seen. 
“  As  unknown”  in  the  celebrity  of 
the  world,  “and  yet  well  kno>Vn”in 
the  demonstration  of  an  heavenly 
power  accompanying  us.  “.As  dy¬ 
ing,”  being  continually  exposed  to 
and  sometimes  in  extreme  danger 
of  it.  “  And  behold  we  live;”  be¬ 
ing  preserved  from  death  by  the 
power  of  God,  for  what  remains  of 
the  accomplishment  of  his  high  de¬ 
signs.  “  As  chastened”  by  bodily 
suffering,  “but  not  killed  by  it;” 
the  malice  of  our  enemies  being 
withheld  from  proceeding  to  that 
extremity.  “  As  sorrowful,”  in  ap¬ 
pearance,  since  we  have  abundance 
of  what  the  world  esteems  cause  of 
sorrow;  “yet,”  in  reality,  “always 
rejoicing”  in  satisfactions,  which 
the  world  can  neitlier  give  nor  take 
away.  “  As  poor,”  in  gold  and 
silver,  of  which,  indeed,  we  have 
none;  “  yet  making  many  rich,”  in 
a  treasure  which  those. metals  can¬ 
not  purchase.  “  As  having  nothing 
of  the  possessions  of  the  world,” 
and  yet,  “  possessing  all  things,”  in 
the  promise  of  him  whose  favour  is 
better  than  life,  and  who  will  be 
our  portion  forever.  That  there  is 
not  here  a  more  enlarged  comment¬ 
ing  on  this  whole  passage,  is  be¬ 
cause  it  is  so  fruitful'of  instruction, 
that  it  might  be  disparaged  by 


an  imperfect  development  of  its 
sense.  Every  clause  of  it  might  be 
extended  into  a  copious  assemblage 
of  edifying  reflections,  and  for  the 
educing  oi  these  from  its  various 
causes,  it  may  be  sufficient  to  re¬ 
commend,  that  they  be  made  the 
ground  of  frequent  meditation. 

On  the  establishment  of  the  Chris¬ 
tian  Religion. 

After  the  evidence  which  is  fur¬ 
nished  to  the  truths  of  Christianity 
by  the  fulfilment  of  prophesy,  and 
the  performance  of  miracles,  which 
in  the  former  numbers  of  this  Maga¬ 
zine  has  been  briefly  considered, 
there  is  none  more  satisfactory  than 
that  which  arises  from  the  esta¬ 
blishment  of  this  religion  itself.  It 
evinces  through  a  long  series  of 
ages,  such  a  manifest  and  powerful 
agency  of  providence  in  the  accom¬ 
plishment  of  an  event  the  most  im¬ 
probable  and  wonderful,  so  sur¬ 
passing  human  sagacity  to  conjec¬ 
ture,  or  human  power  to  effect,  that 
he  who  refuses  to  behold  in  it  the 
finger  of  God,  must  be  callous  to 
the  obvious  irradiations  of  truth. 
It  speaks  in  language  that  cannot 
be  mistaken,  that  the  propagation 
and  final  triumph  of  a  religious 
system,  like  that  of  Christianity, 
must  bear  undeniable  testimony  to 
the  truth  and  divinity  of  its  doc¬ 
trines.  It  brings  to  our  heads  and 
hearts  that  due  sense  and  acknow¬ 
ledgment  of  the  governing  provi¬ 
dence  of  a  Supreme  Being,  upon 
which  are  equally  founded  the  hap¬ 
piness  and  rectitude  of  individuals, 
and  the  well-being  of  society.  All 
the  records,  indeed,  of  history,  both 
sacred  and  profane,  are  nothing 
more  than  illustrations  of  the  agen¬ 
cy  of  providence,  which  is  stamped 
upon  the  whole  face  of  nature.  But 
the  event,  to  which  we  now  allude, 
carries  with  it  such  a  full  blaze  of 
conviction,  and  is  at  the  same  time 
so  interesting  to  a  Christian  reader, 
that  a  short  discussion  of  it  cannot 
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be  improper  for  a  reli^ous  publica¬ 
tion.  To  form  a  just  idea  and  dis¬ 
cover  the  springs  of  this  wonderful 
event,  we  must  go  back  in  imagina¬ 
tion  to  the  time  when  the  gospel 
was  first  published,  and  then  con¬ 
sider  the  nature  of  the  underta¬ 
king,  its  extent,  the  time  fixed  on 
for  its  execution,  the  actors  who 
were  chosen,  the  means,  that  were 
adopted,  the  obstacles  to  be  sur¬ 
mounted,  and  the  success  to  be  ex¬ 
pected.  From  a  short  view  of 
these  several  circumstances,  we 
shall  necessarily  and  reverently 
admire  “  the  depth  of  the  riches, 
both  of  the  wisdom  and  knowledge 
of  God;  and  acknowledge  that  his 

1'udgments  are  unsearchable,  and 
lis  ways  past  finding  out.” 
And  first,  the  undertaking  was  no¬ 
thing  less  than  the  overthrow  of 
idolatry,  the  abolition  of  Judaism, 
and  the  establishment  oi  Christi¬ 
anity  upon  the  ruins  of  both. — 
When  the  holy  apostles  first  made 
their  appearance,  the  whole  world, 
Judea  excited,  was  buried  in 
idolatry.  This  religion  seems 
made  lor  sinful  man;  it  is  suited  to 
his  taste,  favours  •  his  inclinations, 
and  flatters  his  propensities.  A 
constant  tradition  had  been  main¬ 
tained  among  all  people,  that  there 
existed  a  nature  more  excellent 
than  our  own,  from  whom  blessings 
and  punishments  were  to  descend 
upon  mankind.  *  Here  we  discover 
the  first  notion  of  a  deity;  but  man, 
whose  thoughts  are  seldom  detach¬ 
ed  from  matter,  was  far  from  con¬ 
ceiving  of  this  divine  nature,  as  of 
a  pure,  spiritual,  and  infinite  being: 
such  an  idea  would  have  disturbed 
his  imagination  and  disgusted  his 
senses.  He,  therefore,  formed  to 
himself  a  corporeal  divinity;  and, 
by  fancifully  multiplying  it,  placed 
^ds  in  every  part  of  the  universe. 
There  were  deities  appropriated  to 
the  sea,  to  rivers,  to  mountains, 
and  to  forests.  Every  nation,  eve- 
city,  every  family  had  its  gods. 
VoL.  IL 


They  regarded  them  as  men  im¬ 
mortalized;  and  with  a  view  to 
their  own  happiness,  they  attribu¬ 
ted  to  them  such  pleasures,  as  they 
deemed  its  principal  ingredients. 
In  a  word,  to  assimilate  them  to 
human  beings,  they  bestowed  upon 
them  our  appetites  and  passions; 
they  conceived  them  to  be  debauch¬ 
ed  and  vicious.  In  order  to  gratify 
the  senses,  they  thought  it  neces¬ 
sary,  moreover,  to  see  and  to  touch 
them.  They,  therefore,  carved  im¬ 
ages,  into  which  they  persuaded 
themselves  the  gods  entered  and 
took  up  their  abode.  Such  was  the 
origin  of  the  Pagan  theology — a 
system  so  pleasing  to  the  senses, 
so  delightiul  to  the  imagination, 
that  to  this  very  day  it  constitutes 
the  principal  charm  of  our  poetry, 
and  entertainments  of  our  theatres. 
Its  worship  was  no  less  alluring 
than  its  doctrines.  It  was  pertorm- 
ed  in  superb  and  splendid  temples, 
the  models  of  architecture,  adorned 
with  statues,  that  were  so  many 
master-pieces  of  art.  Priests,  in 
magnificent  habits,  sacrificed  vic¬ 
tims  decked  with  all  the  profusion 
and  gayety  of  fency.  Young  per¬ 
sons  of  both  sexes,  clothed  in  long 
white  robes,  and  crowned  with 
flowers,  served  as  attendants.  Eve¬ 
ry  one  displayed  all  the  finery  he 
possessed.  The  magistrates,  with 
the  badges  of  their  office,  heighten¬ 
ed  by  their  presence  the  splendour 
of  the  ceremony:  the  air  was  filled 
with  the  sweetest  perfumes,  and 
the  ear  delighted  with  the  softest 
sounds  of  vocal  and  instrumental 
melody:  the  sacrifice  was  followed 
by  feasts,  dances,  sports,  illumina¬ 
tions  and  shows.  Such  were  the 
captivating  festivals  of  the  gods.-— 
Nor  was  tne  morality  of  Paganism 
less  flattering  to  the  passions.  The 
vices  to  which  man  has  such  an 
overweaning  propensity,  were  not 
only  allowed;  they  were  highly  ap¬ 
preciated;  rewards  were  decreed 
to  them;  they  were  authorised  and 
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consecrated  by  the  example  of  the 
gods;  they  were,  in  a  manner,  en¬ 
joined  as  duties:  intoxication  and 
impurity  constituted  the  mysteries 
of  Bacchus  and  of  Venus  The 
gods  encouraged  even  the  unlaw¬ 
ful  means  of  gratifying  the  natural 
desire  of  riches.  Robbers  had  their 
Mercury,  and  their  goddess  La- 
verna,  whom  they  invoked  to  assist 
them  in  their  peculations  and  lar¬ 
cenies.  The  thoughts  of  a  future 
life  never  embittered  the  pleasures 
of  the  present.  There  was  no  pu¬ 
nishment  in  Tartarus  but  for  cer¬ 
tain  monstrous  crimes,  which  na¬ 
ture  abhors,  and  are  easily  avoided. 
Other  irregularities  never  barred 
the  entrance  into  the  regions  of 
Elysium. — This  complaisant  reli¬ 
gion  was  supported,  moreover,  by 
every  thing  that  could  sanction  a 
national  worship.  They  had  suck¬ 
ed  it  in  with  their  motliers’  milk; 
they*^  regarded  it  as  the  most  pre¬ 
cious  inheritance  from  their  fa¬ 
thers;  they  conceived  it  to  be  con-* 
nected  with  their  national  prosperi¬ 
ty;  they  made  it  the  ground- work 
of  their  governments  and  laws.  So 
dear  was  it  to  them,  that  thev  were 
prodigal  of  life  when  fighting  to 
defend  it.  This  religion,  besides, 
was  so  ancient,  that  its  origin  seem¬ 
ed  lost  in  the  obscurity  of  old 
times.  It  was  considered  as  coeval 
with  the  world,  and  to  be  the  im- 
mediare  institution  of  the  gods. 
All  ages  and  all  nations  bore  testi¬ 
mony  to  it;  and  what  argument 
more  conclusive  than  this  univer¬ 
sal  consent  of  mankind?  Those 
wise  legislators,  whose  laws  we  fol¬ 
low  to  this  day;  those  enlightened 
philosophers,  whose  works  we  ad¬ 
mire;  those  orators,  whose  elo¬ 
quence  enchants  us;  those  histo¬ 
rians,  who  serve  us  as  models  of 
good  writing;  so  many  happy  geni  - 
uses,  so  many  prodigies  of  learn¬ 
ing,  as  Greece  and  Rome  have  pro¬ 
duced,  all  offered  frequent  homage 
to  the  gods;  all  joined  with  the 


populace  in  chanting  their  praises. 
Rome  had  learned  from  Jupiter, 
that  she  should  become  one  day 
the  queen  of  nations,  and  a  series 
of  victories  had  verified  the  pre¬ 
diction.  To  the  influence  of  her 
religion  she  ascribed  her  empire  of 
the  universe.  The  Alexanders,  the 
Ctesars,  deposited  all  their  gran¬ 
deur  at  the  feet  of  their  idols,  and 
these  masters  of  the  world  were 
proud  to  become  their  servants:  the 
gods  have  given  them  proofs  of 
their  poweriul  interference.  The 
temples  were  hung  with  inscrip¬ 
tions,  bearing  testimony  to  their 
assistance,  and  history  abounded 
with  the  miracles  they  had  wrought 
They  delivered  oracles,  which 
proved  by  their  accomplishment, 
an  insight  into  futurity — certain 
places  were  celebrated  for  a  perpe¬ 
tual  succession  of  miracles  per¬ 
formed  every  day;  and  temples,  in 
which  the  gods  appeared  in  human 
form.  The  Sibylline  verses  assur¬ 
ed  to  Rome  an  everlasting  domi¬ 
nion,  while  she  continued  to  ob¬ 
serve  her  ancient  ceremonies;  and 
Rome,  of  course,  exhibited  an  ar¬ 
dent  zeal  in  support  of  a  religion, 
by  which  she  was  destined  to  so 
glorious  a  pre-eminence.  Thus 
heaven  and  earth,  gods  and  men, 
appeared  to  unite  in  strengthening 
idolatry.  Let  us  now  turn  our 
eyes  to  the  Jews.  They,  we  know, 
were  the  peculiar  people  of  God. 
He  had  given  them  his  law;  he  had 
performed,  in  their  favour,  most 
astonishing  prodigies:  He  dwelt 
among  them  in  a  munificent  tem¬ 
ple:  they  were  the  sole  depositaries 
of  his  religion  and  worship:  proud 
of  these  prerogatives,  they  looked 
down  with  contempt  upon  all  other 
nations,  and  believed  them  unwor¬ 
thy  of  the  favours  of  Jehovah:  they 
expected  at  that  time  a  Messiah, 
who  was  to  break,  the  yoke  of  the 
Romans,  restore  the  throne  of  Da¬ 
vid  and  Solomon  to  its  ancient  glo¬ 
ry,  and,  by  a  series  of  victories  and 
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conquests,  bring  the  whole  world 
under  subjection  to  his  laws. — On 
the  other  hand,  Christianity,  which 
was  to  supplant  the  sweet  and  pow- 
ef»ful  delusions  of  idolatry,  and  the 
pompous  ceremonies  ot  Judaism 
was  much  more  calculated  to  dis- 
^st,  than  to  allure  men  to  embrace 
it.  Its  doctrines,  we  know,  are 
briefly  these.  There  is  one  only 
God,  spiritual  and  infinite,  whom 
the  eyes  cannot  behold,  nor  the 
imagination  represent,  nor  the 
mind  comprehend:  the  world  was 
created  by  him,  and  is  governed  by 
his  providence.  Nothing  is  con¬ 
cealed  from  his  eye;  no,  not  our 
most  secret  thoughts.  This  Su¬ 
preme  Being  is  alone  entitled  to 
our  adoration.  In  this  Godhead 
are  three  distinct  persons,  the  Fa¬ 
ther,  the  Son,  and  the  Holy  Ghost. 
The  second  was  made  man,  is  call¬ 
ed  Jesus,  and  was  born  of  a  Virgin. 
He  came  to  heal  the  deep-rooted 
disorders  of  our  nature,  and  to  en¬ 
able  us  to  walk  in  the  path  of 
righteousness.  He  confirmed  his 
doctrine  by  stupendous  miracles; 
and  condescending  to  redeem  us  at 
the  price  of  his  blood,  suflered  an 
ignominious  death  upon  the  cross. 
All  men  shall  one  clay  rise  again; 
the  wicked  shall  be  punished  with 
everlasting  torments,  and  the  just 
be  admitted  to  endless  felicity. — 
The  Christians  told  the  Jews  that 
they  vainly  flattered  themselves 
with  the  perpetuity  of  their  law;  that 
their  worship  and  ceremonies  were 
abolished;  that  they  were  no  lon¬ 
ger  the  only  chosen  people,  but 
that  all  were  equallv  invited  into 
the  covenant  of  the  tord;  that  the 
indulgencies  granted  by  Moses  to 
the  hardness  of  their  liearts  were 
revoked;  and  instead  of  the  victo¬ 
rious  master  of  the  w^orld,  whom 
they  expected  for  their  Messiah, 
they  presented  to  them  a  poor  me¬ 
chanic,  who  died  upon  a  cross.  To 
an  incomprehensible  doctrine  the 
Christians  united  the  severest  mo¬ 


rality.  Their  law  was  so  perfect, 
that  their  adversaries  declared  it  to 
be  impracticable;  it  enjoined  every 
virtue;  it  prohibited  every  vice;  it 
thwarted  the  passions;  it  restrain¬ 
ed  the  inclinations.  The  believers 
renounced  all  vicious,  and  many 
innocent  pleasures;  they  led  a 
harmless  and  penitential  life.  They 
were  true  to  their  promises;  deni¬ 
ed  no  trust;  indulged  no  revenge; 
loved  one  another  as  brethren, 
and  had  all  things  in  common; 
their  benevolence  was  not  confined 
to  those  of  their  own  religion;  it 
extended  to  all  men;  they  were 
patterns  of  virtue,  and,  even  by  the 
confession  of  the  heathens,  nothing 
could  be  laid  to  their  charge,  but 
their  religion.  Being  chiefly  con¬ 
cerned  aWit  a  future  life,  they 
paid  but  little  attention  to  the  in¬ 
terests  of  the  present;  and  there¬ 
fore  depised  the  most  cruel  punish¬ 
ments,  and  joyfully  ran  to  death 
for  the  defence  of  their  faith.  So 
submissive  were  they  to  their  sove¬ 
reigns,  that  they  discontinued  their 
religious  assemblies,  when  prohibit¬ 
ed  by  tlie  emperors;  and  in  the 
great  and  frequent  revolutions  of 
the  empire,  we  no  where  find  them 
conspiring  even  against  those,  who 
were  their  most  inveterate  perse¬ 
cutors.  Every  obstacle,  moreover, 
lay  in  the  way  to  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  Christianity.  It  w^as  con¬ 
sidered  as  a  religion  just  sprung  up 
in  the  world  and  in  its  very  outset, 
by  the  degrading  punishment  of  its 
author,  stamped  with  ignominy  and 
doomed  to  reproach;  a  religion 
preached  by  a  few  poor,  untutored, 
ignorant  men,  whom  the  Greeks 
and  Romans  regarded  as  barbari¬ 
ans;  a  religion  scarcely  embraced 
by  any  but  the  jmpulace;  a  reli¬ 
gion,  which,  from  its  attack  upon 
the  gods,  was  stigmatized  as  athe¬ 
ism,  and  of  course  deemed  the 
source  of  every  public  calamity;  a 
religion  proscribed  from  its  first 
rise  by  the  laws  of  the  empire,  and 
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punished  by  the  most  dreadful  tor¬ 
ments;  a  religion,  whose  plain, 
unadorned  worship  paid  no  court 
to  the  senses;  a  religion  which  re¬ 
quired  men  to  suffer  present  evils 
in  expectation  of  a  future  and  invi¬ 
sible  reward.  What  contrast  can  be 
greater  than  that  which  exists  be¬ 
tween  idolatry  or  Judaism,  and  the 
Christian  religion — what  formidable 
difficulties  must  have  attended  the 
abandonment  of  the  one,  and  the 
adoption  of  the  other?  “  O,  the 
depth  of  I  he  riches  both  of  the  wis¬ 
dom  and  knowledge  of  God!” 

Further,  the  extent  of  this  un¬ 
dertaking  renders  it  still  more  as¬ 
tonishing.  It  was  not  to  be  confin¬ 
ed  to  one  city,  one  province,  or  one 
people.  It  contemplated  no  limits 
but  those  of  the  world.  The  frosts 
of  the  north,  the  heats  of  the  south, 
the  immensity  of  the  ocean,  the 
ruggedness  of  mountains,  the  sands 
of  deserts,  were  to  pr  ove  too  feeble 
impediments  to  its  progress.  That 
empire  which  boasted  of  being  the 
mistress  of  the  world,  was  destined 
to  form  but  a  part  of  the  church, 
which  was  about  to  be  established. 
Tlie  haughty  Roman,  the  effemi¬ 
nate  Asiatic,  the  voluptuous  Indi¬ 
an,  the  proud  German,  the  wild 
Scythian,  the  roving  American, 
were  all  included  in  this  project. — 
The  gospel  was  to  be  preached  in 
the  synagogues  of  the  Jews,  in  the 
temples  of  the  idols,  in  the  acade¬ 
mies  of  Athens,  in  the  palaces  of 
princes.  The  pretended  influence 
of  climates,  the  antipathy  of  minds, 
the  jealousy  of  glory,  the  rivalship 
of  dominion,  the  opposition  of  in¬ 
terests,  the  variety  of  sentiments, 
the  difference  of  manners,  the  di¬ 
versity  of  customs,  the  characteris¬ 
tic  vices  of  nations,  were  all  over¬ 
looked  in  the  mighty  design  of  ce¬ 
menting  all  inanKind  in  the  same 
society,  the  same  faith,  the  same 
maxims,  the  same  virtues,  the  same 
bomls  of  benevolence  and  charity. 
It  is  well  known  with  wHat  tena¬ 


cious  obstinacy  nations  adhere  to 
their  ancient  customs,  be  they  even 
unimportant  and  trifling.  The  Ro¬ 
mans,  with  all  their  power  and  con¬ 
quests,  have  conceived  themselves 
able  to  constrain  the  vanquished 
nations  to  adopt  the  same  language, 
the  same  dress,  the  same  habits, 
with  themselves;  much  less  did 
they  presume  to  make  any  change 
in  their  religion.  They  were  obliged 
o  leave  to  the  Gauls  the  worship 
of  their  oaks;  to  the  Syrians  their 
unhewn  stones,  and  the  Egyptians 
their  cats,  their  crocodiles,  and  their 
onions.  But  here,  it  was  proposed 
to  alter,  not  merely  some  indiffer¬ 
ent  customs,* but  everything  that 
every  nation  held  most  sacred, 
most  hallowed,  most  venerable, 
and  most  indispensable.  The  un¬ 
dertaking  was  no  less  than  to  throw 
down  the  gods  of  all  nations,  and 
to  set  up,  in  their  stead,  the  wor¬ 
ship  of  a  man  who  died  upon  a 
cross;  to  triumph  over  the  propen¬ 
sities  of  nature,  the  prevalence  of 
inclination,  the  tyranny  of  habit, 
the  dominion  of  prejudices,  the 
power  of  laws,  the  ascendency  of 
custom,  and  the  bent  of  education 
in  all  the  countries  of  the  universe. 

Let  us  consider,  in  the  next 
place,  the  time  selected  for  the  ex¬ 
ecution  of  this  design.  Was  it, 
think  we,  when  men  dispersed  in 
forests,  lived  without  society,  with¬ 
out  laws,  without  police,  without 
arts  and  sciences?  A  time  when 
the  ignorance  and  stupidity  of  the 
multitude  rendered  them  an  easy 
prey  to  imposition  and  delusion? 
No.  The  age  fixed  upon  for  pub¬ 
lishing  the  gospel,  was  that  of  Au¬ 
gustus  Ceesar,  the  most  polite,  the 
most  enlightened,  the  most  elegant. 
The  age  in  which  Rome  advanced 
to  the  summit  of  glory  by  the  pow¬ 
er  of  her  arms,  became  also  the 
mistress  of  the  world  by  her  litera¬ 
ture  and  laws — an  age,  that  pre¬ 
sents  to  our  minds  the  idea  of  taste, 
of  genius,  erudition  and  talents— 
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an  age,  the  very  name  of  which  is 
used  as  a  fit  panegyric  to  charac¬ 
terize  other  ages  of  ^e  greatest 
politeness  and  accomplishments. — 
^e  whole  empire  abounded  with 
philosophers,  orators,  poets,  and 
Historians.  The  love  or  literature 
was  universal,  and  the  human  mind 
seemed  to  have  attained  its  utmost 
point  of  refinement— every  one 
was  acquainted  with  the  various 
opinions  of  the  sects,  and  declared 
in  favour  of  those  which  appeared 
to  have  the  advantage  over  the 
others,  either  by  the  superiority  of 
argument,  or  the  probability  of  con¬ 
jecture.  In  proportion  as  the  un- 1 
derstanding  became  enlightened, 
the  heart  grew  corrupted.  Never 
did  such  a  dissolution  of  manners 
prevail.  We  perceive  in  the  po¬ 
ets  of  that  age,  to  what  a  height  li¬ 
centiousness  had  been  carried,  and 
how  universal  it  had  become.  Those 
very  men,  who  piqued  themselves 
upon  their  extraordinary  wisdom, 
were  guilty  of  the  monstrous  ex¬ 
travagance,  the  inconceivable  stu¬ 
pidity  of  worshipping  marble,  metal 
and  wood.  In  tnis  age  of  know¬ 
ledge  and  refinement;  to  these  men 
so  jealous  of  the  prerogative  of  rea¬ 
son,  and  freedom  of  inquiry,  a  doc¬ 
trine  was  to  be  preached,  which 
frequently  exceeds  the  human  com¬ 
prehension,  appears  repugnant  to 
reason,  and  seems  to  contradict 
the  most  evident  truths.  No  argu¬ 
ments  were  employed  to  induce 
mankind  to  embrace  tenets  so  in¬ 
conceivable.  They  were  required 
to  pay  an  unreserved  submission, 
to  resign  their  understandings,  to 
subject  their  reason  to  the  faith  of 
the  gospel.  To  these  men,  drown¬ 
ed  in  voluptuousness  and  self-in¬ 
dulgence,  in  whom  habits  of  licen¬ 
tiousness  had  formed  a  second  na¬ 
ture,  rules  of  conduct  were  to  be 
prescribed,  which  oppose  the  incli¬ 
nations,  thwart  all  tne  natural  af¬ 
fections,  and  wound  the  heart:  not 
only  criminal  actions  were  forbid¬ 


den  to  these  debauched  men,  but 
every  thought,  every  desire  of  com¬ 
mitting  them  was  to  be  curbed  and 
restrained.  As  to  the  agents  em¬ 
ployed  in  this  arduous  ent;M  prize, 
were  they,  think  we,  learned 
Greeks,  or  courageous  Romans? 
>>  ere  they  orators,  philosophers, 
sages,  (whose  reputation  is  a  kind 
of  law  to  the  world,)  men,  whose 
superior  abilities  establish  a  kind 
of  empire  over  the  mind  and  the 
heart?  Alas!  No — they  were  poor 
illiterate  Jews,  exposed  to  all  the 
shafts  of  ridicule  on  account  of  the 
weak  credulity  imputed  to  their 
nation.  Jews  hated  and  despised 
by  all  nations;  fishermen,  without 
j  learning  or  abilities,  weak  and  pu¬ 
sillanimous;  twelve  men,  whose  ap¬ 
pearance  and  manners  inspireel 
nothing  but  contempt.  These  were 
the  persons,  who  undertook  to  in¬ 
struct  the  Greeks,  the  fathers  of 
sciences  and  of  arts;  to  subdue  the 
Romans,  the  masters  of  the  world; 
to  convict  the  sages  of  folly,  the 
philosophers  of  ignorance,  the 
whole  universe  of  error.  Without 
the  aids  of  eloquence,  for  their  dis¬ 
courses  are  often  embarrassed,  and 
their  language  inaccurate;*  without 
the  art  of  reasoning,  which  they 
appear  not  to  have  undei’stood; 
without  the  seduction  of  artifce^ 
for  they  preached  Jesus  crucified, 

*  The  lower  we  set  the  learning  and  elo¬ 
quence  of  the  apostles,  the  more  we  raise  the 
wonder  of  their  success.  And  yet,  some  learn¬ 
ed  Christians  have  taken  great  pains  to  de¬ 
monstrate  the  purity  and  eloquence  of  their 
style.  St.  Chrysostom  relates  a  pleasant  story 
to  this  purpose  in  one  of  his  Homilies.  1  once 
beared,’^  says  be,  **  a  Pagan  and  a  Christian 
disputing  together  very  ridiculously,  each  of 
them  maintaining  what  made  most  against 
him.  In'  fact,  the  Pagan  said,  what  the 
[  Christian  ought  to  have  said,  and  the  chris- 
i  tian's  reply  should  have  been  made  by  the 
:  Pagan.  The  contest  was  about  St.  Paul  and 
I  Plato:  the  Pagan  laboured  to  show  that  St. 
j  Paul  was  a  man  of  no  education  or  know- 
:  ledge*)  and  the  Christian,  in  pure  simplicity, 
I  endeavoured  to  prove  that  St  Paul  was  more 
j  eloquent  than  Plato. — Horn.  iii.  in  1  £pist« 
j  ad.  Cor. 
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at  Jerusalem,  before  his  very  mur-  [opposition  in  their  way,  employed 
derers,  took  pride  in  his  humilia-  no  means  to  remove  it,  but  such  as 
tions,  and  boasted  of  knowing  no-  appeared  obstacles  to  their  design? 
thing  but  their  Master,  and  him  On  the  one  hand,  we  find  a  religion 
crucified;  without  the.  influence  of  pompous  and  fascinating,  thought 
riches;  for  they  were  indigent  Gal-  to  be  founded  by  the  Gods,  and 
lileans,  procuring  a  slender  subsis-  deemed  as  ancient  as  the  world:  on 
tence  by  the  labour  of  their  hands;  the  other,  a  religion  rigid,  simple, 
without  power  to  accredit,  or  force  and  new.  On  one  side,  sages,  phi- 
to  propagate  their  doctrines:  for  losophers,  emperors,  magistrates, 
their  army  consisted  only  of  twelve  armies,  and  the  whole  universe:  on 
poor  fishermen.  To  the  lury  of  their  the  other,  a  few  illiterate  persons, 
enemies  they  had  nothing  to  oppose  unprotected, unsupported,  unassist- 
but  unalterable  meekness,  and  their  ed.  On  one  side,  authority,  violence, 
only  armour  was  suftering,  bleeding,  and  fury:  on  the  other,  weakness, 
and  death:  without  any  of  these  patience,  and  deatli.  On  one,  exe- 
usual  means  of  success,  they  went  cutions;  on  the  other,  victims.  To 
•forth  to  effect  the  most  astonishing  which  side  think  we,  must  victory 
revolution,  and  to  conquer  every  incline?  Who  must  prevail?  Must 
obstacle  to  their  arduous  design. —  it  not  be  idolatry? — But  “  O  the 
Now  these  obstacles  were  many  depth  of  the  riches  both  of  the  wis- 
and  formidable.  By  the  Pagans,  dom  and  knowledge  of  God.”  His 
they  were  continually  assaulted  inscrutable  judgments  determined 
with  ridicule,  and  blackened  by  ca-  quite  otherwise,  and  Christianity 
lumnies.  By  the  Jews,  they  were  was  triumphant.  Twelve  poor  Gal - 
accused  of  sedition,  and  base  apos-  lileans  introduced  the  worship  of 
tacy  from  the  laws  of  their  fathers,  their  crucified  Master,  not  only 
By  both,  they  were  held  up  as  vo-  among  a  great  number  of  Jews,  who 
taries  of  enthusiasm,  and  enemies  demanded  his  execution,  but  even 
to  mankind.  In  every  place  they  an  innumerable  multitude  of  Gen- 
were  loaded  with  public  hatred,  tiles.  “  Their  sound  went  into  all 
while  among  themselves  they  were  the  earth,  and  their  words  unto  the 
torn  to  pieces  by  heresies  and  ends  of  the  world.”  They  reduced 
seisms.  Never  did  there  arise  so  under  the  yoke  of  the  gospel,  na- 
many  heresies  as  in  the  first  ages  tions  whom  Rome  was  unable  to 
of  the  Church.  There  is  no  believ-  subdue,  and  the  Church,  even  in  its 
ing  the  Christians,  said  the  Jews  infancy,  is  more  extensive  thamthe 
and  Pagans,  when  they  disagree  so  dominion  of  the  Csesars.  Seven 
much  among  themselves.  Add  .to  hundred  years  of  victory  were  ne- 
all  this,  the  virulent  writings  of  the  cessary  to  establish  the  Homan  em- 
most  enlightened  philosophers,  and  pire.  Christianity,  without  arms, 
the  most  terrible  persecutions,  which  was  immediately  spread  through 
for  more  than  three  hundred  years  nations  innumerable.  Persecutions, 
afflicted  the  Christian  Church,  and  instead  of  abolishing,  served  only 
filled  every  part  of  the  empire  with  to  enlarge  its  domain.  Death,  the 
their  dying  groans,  and  deluged  it  by  fatal  principle  of  destruction  to  all 
their  blood.  When  passing  all  these  societies,  multiplies  the  Christians, 
circumstances  in  review  before  his  At  length,  men  in  general,  opened 
eyes,  let  any  man  say  what  was  their  eyes  to  the  light:  the  temples 
likely  to  be  the  issue  c ’^the  enter-  were  forsaken;  the  sacrifices  aban- 
prise  formed  by  the  Apostles. —  doned;  marble  and  bronze  no  longer 
What  success  could  be  expected  were  Gods;  and  Jesus,  by  a  kina  of 
from  men,  who  with  every  kind  of  triumph  perfectly  unexampled  and 
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peculiar  to  himself,  converted  his  rapine,  voluptuousness,  and  domi- 
enemies  into  his  disciples  and  wor-  nion  were  the  avowed  objects  of 
shippers.  With  Constantine,  the  these  fanatical  barbarians,  and  that 
Cross  ascended  the  imperial  throne;  Christianity  was  not  suffered  to  sink 
and  Rome,  which  wielded  all  the  under  this  sweeping  desolation,  is 
sceptres  of  the  earth,  employed  another  striking  evidence  of  its 
them  principally  for  the  pixitection  truth:  but  it  could  not  be  made 
of  the  gospel.  This  great  mistress  manifest  that  the  gates  of  hell  were 
of  the  world,  fell  afterwards  a  prey  not  to  prevail  against  the  Christian 
and  slave  to  barbarians,  who  over-  church,  until  the  experiment  should 
turned  that  monarchy  which  had  be  made  by  pouring  out  a\\  their 
swallowed  up  all  others.  The  great-  fury  against  her.  Nay,  the  progress 
est  part  of  the  states  formed  out  of  of  Mimomedanism  is  itseli  an  ad- 
these  ruins,  fell  likewise  in  their  ditional  proof  of  revelation;  for  the 
turn.  But  in  the  midst  of  these  multiplication,  and  the  cruel  domi- 
concussions,  which  shook  the  uni-  nion  of  the  descendants  ot  Agar, 
verse,  the  Church  of  Christ  alone,  Abraham’s  handmaid,  or  of  the  Ara- 
immoveable  as  its  author,  knew  no  bic  tribes,  had  been  clearly  foretold 
vicissitude.  She  was  extended  by  many  ages  before.  In  a  word,  for 
the  losses  of  Rome.  She  beheld  the  progress  of  Islamism,  many  na- 
those  fierce  and  barbarous  hordes,  tural  causes  and  plausible  reasons 
who  had  rivetted  their  chains  upon  may  be  alleged  without  confering 
the  capital  of  the  world,  submit  to  any  credit  on  the  system,  while  the 
her  mild  yoke,  and  glory  in  being  establishment  of  Christianity,  and 
her  children.  Thus  was  a  system  of  course  its  truth,  can  be  referred 
of  religion  established  which  pro-  only  to  the  immediate  agency  of 
phets  had  foretold,  which  miracles  God. 

had  confirmed,  and  which  nothing  That  many  great  nations  of  the 
but  Almighty  agency  could  have  earth  are  still  ignorant  of  christian- 
caused  to  prevail.  ity,  is  a  lamentable  truth;  for  how. 

But  some,  perhaps,  will  sajr  “that  in  fact,  “  can  they  believe  without 
the  triumph  of  Christianity  is  very  preachers,  and  how  can  these  be 
limited  and  imperfect;  that  many  had  unless  they  be  sent.”  The  most 
and  numerous  nations  still  remain  enlightened  portion  of  mankind 
blinded  by  the  errors  of  Islamism,  soon  yielded  their  assent  to  the 
or  the  absurdities  of  idolatry.”  glad  tidings  of  the  gospel,  while 
As  for  the  disciples  of  the  Ara-  nations  the  most  savage,  in  propor- 
bian  impostor,  we  may  readily  ac-  tion  as  they  emerged  from  barba- 
count  for  their  numbers  and  sue-  rism  and  superstition,  and  recover 
cess,  if  we  consider  the  time  of  his  the  use  of  their  mental  faculties, 
appearance,  the  general  ignorance  perceive  the  reasonableness  of  re- 
and^vice  then  prevailing,  and  the  ligion,  feel  its  yoke  to  be  easy  and 
manifest  tendency  of  his  whole  its  burthen  light.  The  promise,  in- 
system  to  obscure  the  light  of  deed,  has  gone  forth,  that  the  gos- 
reason,  to  flatter  the  ambition  of  pel  must  be  preached  to  all  people, 
princes,  and  the  passions  of  the  but  they  only  who  “believe  and 
multitude.  Armed  with  a  religious  are  baptized,”  will  be  saved  by  its 
system  founded  in  blood,  supersti-  truths.  When  this  great  event  is 
tion,  and  sensuality,  Mahomet  and  to  take  place,  no  mortal  can  foresee 
his  successors  had  only  to^ontend  or  foretell.  The  future  extension 
against  the  feeble  and  divided  ef-  of  the  Christian  religion  tliroughout 
forts  of  what  had  been  once  the  the  most  distant,  and  hitherto  un- 
wiighty  empire  of  Rome.  Plunder,  known  regions  of  the  globe,  may 
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confer  some  additional  splendor  on 
its  existing  establishment;  but  the 
progress  wnich  it  has  already  made, 
and  which  we  humbly  trust  it  is 
actually  making,  wants  no  collate¬ 
ral  evidence  to  prove  its  divinity. 
The  religion  which  Moses  taught, 
though  confined  to  the  little  Jewish 
nation,  was  as  wonderful  in  its  es¬ 
tablishment  as  if  it  had  embraced 
many  powerful  empires.  The  same 
Almighty  arm  which  has  hitherto 
built  up  religion  amidst  all  the  op¬ 
position  which  men  and  devils 
could  exercise,  will  continue  to  en¬ 
large  its  boundaries,  until  the  im¬ 
penetrable  decrees  of  providence 
shall  be  realised,  and  the  whole 
world  be  brought  to  acknowledge 
that  to  God  alone  belongs  the  glory 
of  its  propagation  and  its  triumph. 

C.  H.  W. 


MCSCELLANEOUS. 

[For  the  Episcopal  Magazine.] 

In  looking  over  the  Unitarian 
Miscellany,  for  the  month  of  March, 
1821,  I  was  not^a  little  surprised 
to  find  the  names  of  several  illus¬ 
trious  men  among  the  avowed  ad¬ 
vocates  of  the  Socinian  system.  It 
has,  indeed,  long  been  the  custom 
for  religious,  as  well  as  political  I 
sects,  to  force  into  their  service  all 
who  exhibited  any  appearances  of 
neutrality,  and  sometimes  even  to 
challenge  those  for  adherents,  whose 
solemn  declarations  had  obviated 
every  claim  to  their  opinions.  This 
method  of  bolstering  up  a  system 
with  a  long  and  splendid  list  of 
theologians  and  others,  supplies  the 
place  of  argument  with  the  gene¬ 
rality  of  readers,  too  ignorant,  or 
too  indolent  to  examine  for  them¬ 
selves.  With  our  Trinitarian  breth¬ 
ren  of  other  denominations,  1  leave 
the  grateful  and  pleasing  task  of 
vindicating  the  character  of  Dr. 
Isaac  Watts,  and  other  pious  and 
learned  worthies,  whom  the  Unita¬ 
rians  have  presumed  to  press  into 
their  ranks.  True,  indeed,  it  is, 


that  several  persons  from  among 
the  orthodox  dissenters  from  the 
Episcopal  Church,  and  from  this 
Cnurcn  also,  have  gone  over  to  the 
system  of  Priestley  and  Socinus. 
But  when  the  catalogue  of  their 
names  is  boastingly paraded,  let  the 
cautious  reader  reflect,  that  their 
number  is  greatly  overbalanced 
both  by  the  respectability  and  num¬ 
bers  of  those  who  still  adhere  to  the 
fundamental  principles  of  Chris¬ 
tianity.  It  is,  however,  impolitic 
to  allow  any  auxiliaries  to  a  sys¬ 
tem  which  has  such  slender,  or  no 
claims  at  all,  to  their  authority. 
Among  the  great  names  of  the 
Episcopal  Church,  I  find  those  of 
Newton,  Chillingworth,  and  Clarke. 
Names  forming  a  trio,  which  in 
their  respective  departments  were 
never  surpassed,  and  which  the 
Unitarians  were  surely  very  politic 
to  challenge.  In  doing  this,  how¬ 
ever,  they  should  have  recollected 
the  inconsistency  of  reckoning  those 
among  the  ornaments  of  the  Epis¬ 
copal  Church,  who,  they  maintain, 
wei'e  Unitarians.  Let  them  prove 
this  to  be  the  case,  and  the  Episcopal 
Church,  however  reluctantly,  will 
relinquish  her  claims  upon  the  most 
illustrious  names, and  cease  to  num¬ 
ber  even  Newton  himself  among 
her  children.  She  will  only  regret 
that  they  once  belonged  to  her  com¬ 
munion,  but  like  otner  dissenters 
have  abandoned  it  either  by  an  open 
renunciation  of  its  articles,  or  a 
feigned  assent  to  it  discipline  and 
doctrine.  Let  us  inquire  if  such 
was  the  fact  with  respect  to  the 
great  men  abovementioned.— Was 
Sir  Isaac  Newton  an  Unitarian? 
Where  is  the  evidence  proving  it, 
to  be  founcl?  “  He  adhered  out¬ 
wardly  to  the  communion  of  the 
Churcn  of  England,  though  he  did 
not  believe  all  its  doctrines,’’  says 
Dr.  Rees,Cyclopcedia,  art.  Newton; 
“  for  this,”  continues  he,  “  we  have 
the  testimony  of  his  friend  and  co- 
operator  in  the  mint,  Mr.  Hopton 
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Haynes,  independently  of ^  his  own 
writings.”  As  to  Mr.  Haynes,  his 
testimony  is  flatly  contradicted  by 
Dr.  Johnson,  who  could  have  had  no 
suspicion  that  Sir  Isaac  inclined  to 
Unitarianism,  when  he  asserted, 
that*  “  Newton  set  out  an  infidel, 
and  came  to  be  a  very  firm  believer.” 
Now  what  could  Johnson  mean  by 
a  firm  believer^  but  one  who  be¬ 
lieved  all  the  fundamental  and  dis¬ 
criminating  doctrines  of  the  Chris¬ 
tian  religion,  which  was  then  the 
subject  of  his  conversation?  Would 
not  his  stern  and  unbending  ortho¬ 
doxy  have  recoiled  at  the  idea  of 
eulogizing  any  man’s  faith  who  de¬ 
nied  original  sin,  and  the  doctrine 
of  atonement  by  the  blood  of  Christ? 
Instead  of  terming  him  a  very  firm 
believer,  had  he  suspected  him  of 
Unitarianism,  would  he  not  proba¬ 
bly  have  said,  as  Swift  did  to  Bo- 
lingbroke,  “  Sir,  he  trifles  when  he 
turns  divine.”  In  the  article  of  his 
Dictionary,  relating  to  Newton,  as 
in  several  others.  Dr.  Rees  disco¬ 
vers  a  strong  propensity  to  the 
Unitarian  system,  and  presses  great 
names  into  its  service,  upon  very 
slight  grounds.  With  respect  to 
Newton,  this  is  certainly  the  case; 
and  the  reader  who  may  not  have 
Rees’s  Cyclopeedia  at  hand,  will  be 
pleased  with  the  following  remarks 
annexed  to  the  article,  which  are 
from  the  pen,  it  is  believed,  of 
that  highly  respectable  divine,  the 
well  known  Rt.  Rev.  Bishop  in  Phi¬ 
ladelphia.  “  It  has  often  been  al¬ 
leged  in  print,  without  the  offer  of 
any  evidence,  that  Sir  Isaac  New¬ 
ton  was  of  the  creed  known  by  the 
name  of  Unitarian.  But  in  the  pre¬ 
ceding  article  there  appears  what 
seems  to  be  designed  as  a  species 
of  evidence.  The  first  branch  of  it, 
is  the  reported  testimony  of  a  friend 
and  coadjutor  in  the  mint.  Under 
what  circumstances  it  has  been 
handed  down,  what  degree  of  weight 

_  *  Life  of  JohnsoD,  fol.l.  p.  864. 
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of  personal  character,  and  freedom 
from  prejudice  is  to  be  attached  to 
it,  to  counterbalance  the  presum- 
tive  evidence  of  Sir  Isaac’s  living 
and  dying  in  the  communion  of  the 
Church  of  England,  the  present 
editor  is  not  able  to  ascertain  from 
any  documents  accessible  to  him. 
The  other  branch  of  evidence  rather 
insinuated,  than  affirmed,  are  the 
writings  of  Sir  Isaac.  It  is  sur¬ 
prising  that  there  should  so  often 
be  assumed  the  fact  concerning  his 
writings,  without  some  potation 
from  them  to  the  effect.  The  only 
work  of  his,  in  which  it  is  natural 
to  expect  a  reference  to  the  sub¬ 
ject,  is  his  observations  on  the  pro¬ 
phecies.  The  editor  finds  nothin^ 
in  this  book  professedly  to  the  ef¬ 
fect;  but  he  finds  as  follows,  in  the 
observations  on  the  Apocalypse  of 
St.  John,  part  2,  ch.  2.  ‘  The  beasts 
and  eldei’S,  therefore,  represent  the 
primitive  Christians  of  all  nations; 
and  the  worship  of  true  Christians 
in  their  churches  is  here  represent¬ 
ed  under  the  form  of  worshipping 
God  and  the  Lamb  in  the  temple: 
God  for  his  benefaction  in  creating 
all  tiling,  and  the  Lamb  for  his 
benefaction  in  redeeming  us  with 
his  blood:  God,  as  sitting  upon  the 
throne,  and  living  forever;  and  the 
Lamb,  as  exalted  above  all  by  the 
merits  of  his  death.’  ‘  And  I  heard,* 
saith  John,  ‘  the  voice  of  many  An¬ 
gels  round  about  the  throne,  and 
the  beasts  and  the  elders:  and  the 
numbers  of  them  were  ten  thousand 
times  ten  thousand,  and  thousands 
of  thousands,  saying  with  a  loud 
voice:  worthy  is  the  liainb  that  was 
slain,  to  receive  power  and  riches, 
and  wisdom,  and  strength,  and  ho¬ 
nour,  and  glory,  and  blessing.  And 
every  creature,  which  is  in  heaven 
and  on  the  earth,  and  under  the 
earth,  and  such  as  are  in  the  sea, and 
all  that  are  in  them,  heard  I,  saying 
I  blessing,  honour,  glory,  and  power 
be  unto  him  that  sitteth  upon  the 
throne,  and  unto  the  Lamb  forever 
T 
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and  everr.  And  the  four  beasts  said 
Jimen.  And  the  four-arid -twenty 
elders  fell  down  and  worshipped 
him  that  liveth  forever  and  ever.’ 

‘  This,’  says  Sir  Isaac,  ‘  was  the 
worship  of  the  primitive  Christians.’ 
Will  Unitarians  pretend  that  their 
worship  is  such?  Truly,  as  the 
learned  and  Rt.  Rev.  gentleman 
adds,  “  It  ought  to  require  good 
evidence  for  the  establishment  of  a 
position,  that  the  man  who  wrote 
the  above,  was  inclined  to  what  is 
called  Unitarianism;”  was  inclined 
to  v^ithhold  all  religious  homage 
from  Christ,  and  scout  the  idea, 
that  he  redeemed  us  with  his  blood. 
But  the  ambition  of  this  sect  is  only 
equalled,  by  its  boldness  in  claim¬ 
ing  the  authority  of  the  illustrious 
dead,  to  bolster  up  their  opinions. 
Not  content  with  the  name  of  the 
gi'eatest  of  philosophers,  they  must 
also  grace  the  list  of  their  adher¬ 
ents  by  placing  on  it  that  of  Chil- 
lingworth,  the  most  powerful  con¬ 
troversial  writer  of  his  age.  Chil- 
lingworth  an  Unitarian!!  As  well 
may  Magee  and  bishop  Horsely,  at 
some  future  day,  be  aaded  to  their 
ranks.  Very  few  words,  however, 
will  suffice  to  do  away  this  calum¬ 
ny,  and  wipe  this  stain  from  his 
memory.  It  appears  that  in  some 
of  the  first  editions  of  his  great 
work,  “  The  Religion  of  Protestants 
a  Safe  Way  to  Salvation,”  twm  let¬ 
ters  said  to  be  written  by  him  were 
inserted,  which  he  never  intended 
for  publication,  and  which  only 
showed,  if,  indeed,  they  were  his, 
that  his  mind  was  employed  at  that 
time  in  an  honest  and  conscientious 
inquiry  after  truth,  when  he  had 
relinquished  the  communion  of  the 
Roman  Church.  The  opinions  ex¬ 
pressed  in  these  letters  could  have 
no  bearing  upon  the  solemn  profes¬ 
sion,  whi^,  with  the  most  mature 
deliberation,  he  afterwards  made  of 
his  faith:  if  they  seemed  to  favour 
the  Unitarian  doctrine,  a  subse¬ 
quent  and  full  renunciation  of  them. 


must  deprive  that  system  of  all 
claim  to  his  authority,  and  convince 
every  candid  mind,  that,  upon  mo¬ 
tives  of  conscience  only,  he  joined  as 
heartily  with  the  Episcopal  Church 
in  discovering  the  Unitarian  prin¬ 
ciples,  as  in  condemning  the  errors 
of  the  Church  of  Rome.  But  let 
him  speak  for  himself.  “  I  William 
Chillingworth,  clerk,  M.  A.  &c.  do 
willingly  and  heartily  subscribe  all 
these  articles,  (i.  e.  the  39  articles) 
and  every  thing  contained  in  them, 
and  do  give  my  consent  thereto.”— 
It  has  been  said,  I  know,  that  he 
subscribed  these  as  articles  of  peact 
rather  than  of  faith,  but  there  are 
no  grounds  whatever  for  such  a 
supposition,  and  it  is  utterly  demo- 
lisned  by  Chillingworth  himself.  It 
seems  that  the  author  of  a  book 
entitled  Charity  maintained  by 
Catholics,”  threatened,  in  case  he 
should  publish  his  work,  to  expose 
his  inconstancy  in  religion,  and  ac¬ 
quaint  the  world  with  “  his  belief 
respecting  the  Trinity,  the  Deity 
of  our  Saviour,”  &c.  “  and  all  this 
was  threatened  me",”  says  he,  “upon 
a  supposition  that  I  was  answenng, 
or  had  a  mind  to  answer,  ‘  Charity 
Maintained;’  if  not,  no  harm  was 
done.  To  which  courteous  premo¬ 
nition,  he  adds,  “as  I  remember, 
I  desired  the  gentleman  who  dealt 
between  us,  to  return  this  answer, 
or  to  this  effect,  that  I  believed  the 
doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  the  Deity 
of  our  Saviour, &c.  See  Preface 
to  the  author  of  Charity  Maintaih- 
ed.  Again,  in  a  letter  to  a  Mr.  Lew- 
ger,  after  refuting  another  ground¬ 
less  accusation,  he  says;  “  certainly 
this  is  a  far  more  unreasonable  er¬ 
ror  than  any  you  can  charge  me 
with;  for  let  me  tell  you,the  imput¬ 
ing  Socinianism*  to  me  (whos^v^ 
was  the  author  of  it)  was  a  wick^ 
and  groundless  slanderJ^^^^A^^^^f 
in  his  fifth  Sermon,  section  29-- 
“  w'e  all  do  worthily  condemn  and 

•  So  should  modem  Unitariaiasm  alwtp 
be  called. 
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that  blasphemous  heresy  of 
the  Socinians,  who  exclude  the  me¬ 
ritorious  death  and  sufferings  of 
Christ  from  having  any  necessary 
influence  into  our  justification  or 
salvation,  making  it  of  no  greater 
virtue  than  the  sufferings  of  the 
blessed  martyrs,  who,  by  their 
death,  set  their  seal  and  testimony 
to  the  truth  of  the  gospel,  which 
freely  offers  forgiveness  of  sins  to 
all  penitent  believers,”  &c.  Much 
more  inight.be  added  from  the  wri¬ 
tings  of  tnis  eminent  divine,  to  show 
his  abhorrence  of  the  Socinian  doc¬ 
trines.  If  what  has  been  now  said, 
should  fall  under  the  notice  of  their 
abettors,  they  will  probably  drop 
the  name  ot  Chillingworth,  when 
parading  the  lists  of  their  brethren 
in  future,  and  become  more  cau¬ 
tious  in  adopting  the  opinions  of 
Dr.  Rees,  which,  on  the  subject  of 
the  Trinity  are  always  tinged  with 
prejudice,  and  often  with  downright 
misrepresentation;  for  instance, 
what  must  we  think  of  a  writer 
who  tells  us  that  “  the  creed  of  the 
Church  of  England  admits  of  three 
Gods  in  every  respect  equal.” — 
See  art.  Horseley. 

As  for  Dr.  Samuel  Clarke,  al¬ 
though  his  ideas  on  the  nature  of 
the  Trinity  might  differ  from  those 
of  his  strictly  orthodox  brethren, 
of  whom  all,  however,  acknowledge 
some  mysterious  subordination  in 
the  second  and  third  divine  per¬ 
sons,  yet,  I  believe,  it  would  be 
difficult  to  prove  him  to  have  been 
a  Socinian.  Certain  it  is,  that  he 
at  one  time  explicitly  denied  it, 
and  if  afterwards  he  appeared  to 
waver  on  some  points  connected 
with  this  mystery,  yet  a  man  whose 
sermons  were  recommended  by  Dr. 
Johnson  as  being  “fullest  on  the 
propitiatory  sacrifice.”  tSee  Dosw. 
Life.)  A  man  who,  to  tne  hour  of 
his  death,  led  and  joined  in  the 
services  of  the  Episcopal  Church, 
and  of  course  called  at  least  once 
every  week  upon  “God  the  Father, 


and  God  the  Son,  and  God  the  Holy 
Ghost,  to  have  mercy  upon  him; 
upon  the  holy,  blessed  and  glo¬ 
rious  Trinity,  three  persons  and 
one  God.”  Such  a  man,  we  may 
safely  aver,  would  have  revolted  at 
the  idea  at  passing  for  a  Unitarian, 
unless;  indeed,  he  had  quieted  his 
conscience  by  the  arguments  al¬ 
leged  by  Dr.  Priestley,  to  engage 
his  friend  Mr.  Linsay  to  retain  his 
living  in  the  Church,  while  he  was 
labouring  to  undermine  his  belief 
in  her  doctrines.  In  a  word.  Dr. 
Clarke  was  either  no  Socinian,  or 
he  was  a  self-condemned  hypocrite. 
In  the  first  supposition  the  Unita¬ 
rians  have  no  pretensions  to  his 
name;  in  the  second  they  are  wel¬ 
come  to  it. 

^  Non  tali  auxilio,  nec  ilefensoribus  istis  Troja 
eget.*— 

Orthodox  churches  require  not, need 
not  such  defenders;  they  can  pro-, 
tect  themselves  without  abandon¬ 
ing  one  article  of  their  armour;  they 
are  armed  at  all  points,  and  ready 
at  all  times. 

On  the  Temptations  of  Satan. 

I  believe  much  of  the  variety  of 
this  kind  is  constitutional.  We  are 
at  a  loss  to  conceive  of  the  invisible 
world,  and  the  invisible  agents  be¬ 
longing  to  it,  but  we  live  in  the 
midst  of  them.  But  it  seems  to  me 
that  people  of  very  delicate  nerves, 
and  those  who  are  subject  to  what 
we  call  low^  spirits,  are  more  acces¬ 
sible  to  this  invisible  agency  than 
others.  Satan’s  power,  I  appre¬ 
hend,  is  chiefly  upon  the  imagina¬ 
tion.  His  temptations  may  be  con¬ 
sidered  under  two  heads;  tlie  ter¬ 
rible,  and  the  plausible.  By  the 
former  he  fights  against  our  peace; 
by  the  latter,  he  endeavours  to  en¬ 
snare  us  in  our  judgment  or  con¬ 
duct.  The  former  are  the  *  most 
distressing;  the  latter  not  the  least 
dangerous.  The  former  are  often 
the  lot  of  humble  Christians  with 
tender  consciences:  in  the  latter,  he 
has  most  success  when  we  are  care- 
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less  and  self-dependent.  By  the 
former  he  shows  his  race  and  power 
as  a  roaring  lion;  by  tine  latter,  his 
subtlety  and  address  as  a  serpent 
or  angel  of  light.  His  attacks  in 
the  former  way  are  sometimes  so 
vehement,  (as  when,  for  example, 
he  fills,  the  mind  with  dark  and 
horrible  thoughts,  blasphemies,  and 
suggestions,  at  which  even  fallen 
nature  shudders  and  recoils,)  that 
his  interference  is  plainly  to  be  felt. 
In  the  latter,  his  motions  are  so  in¬ 
sinuating,  and  so  connatural  to  the 
man  of  sin  within  us,  that  they 
cannot  be  easily  distinguished  from 
the  workings  of  our  own  thoughts. 
I  suppose  that  when  Ananias  at¬ 
tempted  to  deceive  Peter,  he  was 
little  aware  that  Satan  had  filled  his 
heart,  and  helped  him  to  the  false¬ 
hood.  But  Satan  has  a  near  and  in¬ 
timate  connexion  with  the  man  ot 
sin.  (E[)hes.  ii.  2.)  And  it  is  the 
same  with  believers,  so  far  as  they 
are  unrenewed.  Therefore  I  be¬ 
lieve  he  is  never  nearer  to  us,  or 
more  busy  with  us,  than  at  those 
times  when  we  are  least  apprehen¬ 
sive  of  him.  We  have  no  clear 
ideas  of  the  agency  of  spirits:  nor 
is  it  necessary.  The  Scripture  says 
little  to  satisfy  our  curiosity;  but 
tells  us  plainly  that  he  is  always 
watching  us,  and  desiring  to  sift  us 
as  wheat.  I  believe  we  give  him 
no  more  than  his  due,  when  we 
charge  him  with  having  a  hand  in 
all  our  sin.  1  have  had  some  little 
experience  of  these  things;  for  my 
situation  in  Olney,  amongst  a  poor, 
afflicted  people,  who,  from  a  con¬ 
fined  and  sedentary  employment, 
(lace  making,)  are  mostly  affected 
with  low  spirits  and  nervous  dis¬ 
orders,  has  made  me  something  of 
a  theorist  in  the  business;  and  I 
know^  not' but  I  could  write  a  vo¬ 
lume  upon  it^  Newton. 

Extracts  from  the  Letters  of  the 
JHev.  Mr.  Cecil  to  a  clerical 
friend f  principally  upm  subjects 


connected  with  the  ministerial 
character* 

June  9,  1781. 

My  dear  A - , 

I  HAVE  received  each  of  your 
letters,  and  can  assure  you  most 
sincerely,  that  I  was  never  angry 
or  affronted  on  account  of  your 
not  calling  upon  me  when,  you 
came  to  town;  though,  I  must  con¬ 
fess,  I  thought  it  very  extraordinary 
that  you  should  come  to  London 
(above  a  hundred  miles  from  your 
house)  and  not  call  upon  me,  who,  I 
believe,  should  have  been  more  glad 
to  have  seen  you  than  any  body 
you  w^ent  to  see.  I  well  know  how 
much  persons  are  hurried  who  come 
to  town  upon  your  business:  but 
if  you  had  come  at  twelve  o’clock 
at  night,  and  called  me  out  of  bed, 
you  would  have  had  a  sincere  wel¬ 
come;  and  I  should  have  taken  it 
extremely  kind,  that  when  you 
could  not  come  at  any  other  time, 
you  were  determined  to  come  at 
that,  rather  than  not  come  at  all. 
But  I  must  leave  these  common 
observations,  in  order  to  mention 
some  more  useful.  As  it  is  utterly 
out  of  my  power  to  visit  you,  1 
can  only  wish  you  well,  and  advise 
you  as  well  as  lies  in  my  power. 
In  the  first  place,  my  dear  iriend, 
take  great  care  that  you  do  not  sink 
into  the  insignificant  life  which  too 
many  of  the  clergy  pass.  We  are 
watchmen:  the  roaring  lion  is  going 
about;  our  parishioners  are  dying, 
and  heaven  or  hell  stands  wide 
open  to  receive  them.  It  is  there¬ 
fore  our  work  to  sound  the  alarm 
— to  pluck  them  from  the  burning 
—to  cry  aloud  and  spare  not. 
And  in  order  so  to  run  as  that  we 
may  obtain,  it  is  absolutely  neces¬ 
sary  that  we  be  mortified,  vigilant, 
laborious  men.  Sensual,  idle  cha¬ 
racters  that  spend  their  lives  in 
eating,  drinking,  sauntering,  and 
sleeping,  however  free  they  may 
be  from  the  grosser  crimes,  are  yet 
but  as  dumb  dogs,  which -cannot 
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bark,  lying  down,  and  loving  to  and  everlasting  woes — are  all  these 
sliunber.  I  often  think  of  that  nothing  to  your  These  are  striking 
passage,  1  Tim.  iv.  15,  rnroii  and  awful  interrogations.  I  pray 

that  is,  ‘  be  in  them,’  or  ‘  enter  into  God,  my  dear  friend,  that  you  and 
the  very  spirit  of  your  function.*  In  I  may  be  ever  properly  affected  by 
short,  we  as  ministers  are  not  only  them,  that  we  may  finally  give  our 
bought  with  a  price  like  other  account  with  joy. 

Christians,  but  we  are  also  set  Islington^  Sept.  8,  1780. 

apart,  and  literally  consecrated  for  My  very  dear  Friend, 
the  service  of  the  sanctuary,  and  i  do  not  know  whether  you  have 
are  in  a  peculiar  sense  the  ‘  salt  of  heard  that  1  am  in  the  land  of  the 
the  earth:’  but  if  the  salt  has  lost  living;  but  I  cannot  say  I  have  had 
its  savour,  it  is  good  for  nothing,  the  happiness  of  hearing  any  thing 
but  is  trodden  under  foot  of  men;  respecting  either  yourself  or  fa* 
for  even  infidels  despise  and  tram-  mily  for  a  very  great  while.  It  is 
pie  upon  the  characters  of  idle,  and  so  long  since  I  wrote  last  to  you 
negligent,  and  unholy  priests;  upon  that  every  apology  is  totally  insuf- 
whose  forehead  the  most  ignorant  ficient  to  form*  a  proper  excuse, 
man  knows  there  should  be  written  However,  my  dear  friend, let  us  both 
nothing  less  than  ‘  holiness  to  the  employ  our  time  when  we  write  to 
Lord.’  I  am  accidently  led  to  men-  each  other,  better  than  in  making 
tionsthese  things,  not  having  had  the  apologies.  The  truth  is,  I  have  a 
least  design  at  setting  out  of  speak-  very  great  and  unfeigned  regard  for 
ing  on  the  subject,  especially  as  I  you  and  your  family,  which  is  not 
have  reason  to  hope  better  things  at  all  diminished  by  absence,  though 
of  you,  my  dear  friend.  Yet  they  my  aversion  to  writing  letters,  to- 
are  truths  which  I  find  the  greatest  gether  with  much  and  perplexing 
necessity  of  frequently  applying  to  business  and  a  large  acquaintance, 
myself,  as  one  deplorably  deficient  may.  have  conspired  together  to 
in  every  part  of  my  office.  But,  now  make  you  suppose  so.  1  wish  to 
I  am  upon  the  subject,  I  must  trans-  hear  how  you  succeed  as  a  minister 
cribe  a  passage  from  a  Charge  once  of  Jesus  Christ.  I  know  by  expe- 
delivered  to  the  clergy  of  a  certain  rience  that  you  will  have  many  and 
diocese  by  their  ordinary: — ^‘God,  great  difficulties  and  trials  if  you 
your  offended  Judge,  says.  If  ye  be  are  faithful  to  your  God.  lou 
seers  by  office,  how  is  it  ye  are  mu8t>  in  the  very  nature  of  things, 
blind  in  practice?  If  I  appointed  have  the  ungodly  up  in  arms  against 
you  to  feed  my  ffocks,  why  do  ye.  you.  They  did  these  things  in  the 
suffer  them  to  perish  with  nunger?  green  tree;  and  how  much  more  in 
If  ye  be  the  salt  of  the  earth,  where  the  dry?  You  have,  I  doubt  not, 
is  your  savour?  If  ye  be  the  light  laid  your  account  respecting  this, 
of  the  world,  why  do  ye  suffer  and  need  not  now  be  told,  that ‘thej” 
people  to  sit  in  darkness?  If  I  ap-  that  will  live  godly  shall  suffer  per- 
pointed  you  to  be  my  mouth,  why  secution.’  But  you  must  expect 
are  ye  dumb?  If  ye  be  unequal  to  another  lesson,  very  hard  indeed 
your  duty,  why  are  ye  so  ambitious  to  learn;  at  least  I  found  it  so;  1 
as  to  hold  your  office?  If  equal  to  mean  the  difficulties  you  will  meet 
it,  why  do  you  not  discharge  it?  with  from  the  professors  of  the  Gos- 
rhe  fire  of  the  Prophets,  the  pre-  pel:  and  it  is  irom  these  that  I  have 
cepts  of  the  Gospel,  the  examples  met  with  the  unkindest  treatment; 
of  the  Apostles — religion,  piety,  the  and  as  your  situation  in  life  resem- 
state  of  the  church,  the  terrible  bles  mine,  I  mean  as  to  your  being 
day  of  judgment,  endless  rewards  [|  called  to  minister  to  panshes,  con- 
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sUting,  I  fear,  chiefly  of  unconverted 
persons,  you  will  have  your  measure 
of  the  same  difficulties  to  grapple 
with:  for  though  every  sect  and 
party  (whether  Dissenters,  Metho¬ 
dists,  or  mere  formal  Churchmen) 
will  support  the  minister  who  enters 
deeply  into  their  particular  views 
and  spirit,  yet  the  man  who  sets 
his  face  against  all  parties,  and 
preaches  the  pure  word  of  God  in 
simplicity,  and  determines  never 
to  join  the  popular  cry,  whether  it 
be  to  exalt  Paul,  or  Apollos,  or  Ce¬ 
phas,  or  rather  some  little  faction, 
which  all  three  of  them  would  have 
been  ashamed  of;  I  say  the  man 
who  honestly  resolves  to  do  this, 
live  where  he  will,  must  expect  to 
have  all  narrow-minded  and  party- 
spirited  persons  his  open  or  secret 
enemies. — The  men  with  whom  you 
will  be  tried  are  generally  of  tliree 
sorts.  The  first  are  such  as  make 
a  profession  of  religion,  but  are 
careless  and  lukewarm  in  it.  They 
will  applaud  your  sermon  on  the 
Monday,  but  it  will  be  in  the  ale¬ 
house.  They  will  wish  well  to 
your  ministry,  but  in  every  part  of 
their  conduct  show  that  their  love 
to  the  minister,  as  well  as  to  his 
doctrine,  is  in  word  only.  They 
will  say  in  winter  to  you,  ‘  Be  thou 
warmed,  and  be  thou  clothed;’  but 
both  clothes  and  fire  you  must 
seek  from  another  quarter.  These 
.have  neither  that  love  to  God,  to 
man,  nor  to  ministers,  w!\ich  sincere 
Christians  possess.  They  are  mere 
*  sounding  brass  and  tinkling  cym¬ 
bals;’  and  you  must  not'wonder  to 
see  such,  in  the  end,  return  to  their 
former  pursuits. — A  second  sort 
there  is  that  you  must  expect  to  be 
tried  with',  and  these  are  of  a  very 
different  cast;  in  a  word,  they  are 
full  of  spiritual  pride;  and  these 
will  not  only  arraign  every  hearer, 
but  every  preacher  with  whom  they 
are  connected.  Persons  of  this 
cast  are  always  very  ignorant  of 
their  own  proud  and  corrupted 


heart:  they  behold  a  mote  in  every 
one’s  eye:  they  profess  a  violent 
attachment  to  the  Gospel;  and  such 
will  declare  that  they  have  an  un¬ 
feigned  regard  for  you,  but  they 
will  take  rather  an  odd  method  to 
prove  it.  They  will  assume  a  dismal 
countenance,  and  lament  over  the 
young  man  whom  they  see  stand¬ 
ing  upon  a  pinnacle:  his  pride  and 
obstinacy  grieve  their  meekness; 
their  purity  trembles  lest  he  should 
have  an  undue  attachment  to  some 
female  acquaintance,  who,  if  she 
finds  any  favour  in  their  minister’s 
eyes,  is  always  weak,  or  wicked,  or 
proud,  or  totally  improper  for  him, 
even  supposing  his  views  to  be 
ever  so  honourable.  Such  persons 
as  these  will  misconstrue  every 
word  and  action;  hearken  to  every 
idle  tale;  and  pretend  to  tremble 
at  every  shadow  lest  the  Gospel 
should  be  injured  by  their  mi¬ 
nister’s  character  being  injured; 
though  at  the  same  time  his  cha¬ 
racter  will  sufter  more  by  their 
proud,  self-righteous,  censorious 
spirit,  than  by  any  other  means 
which  the  accuser  of  the  brethren 
could  take  to  defame  it.— The  third 
sort  of  thorns  are  those  whose 
views,  turning  upon  secularity  or 
bigotry,  are  furiously  engaged  in 
what  they  call  ‘  an  interest.’  And 
if  a  bigotted  or  secular  spirit  pre¬ 
vails  greatly  among  them,  it  matters 
I  not  whether  it  is  called  a  metho- 
distical  or  dissenting  interest;  the 
Sj)irit  is  the  same.  One  thing  is  cer¬ 
tain,  that  as  the  first  view  of  these 
persons  is  to  keep  the  party  up,  so 
the  second  will  be  to  keep  you 
down,  as  a  man  unfavourable  to 
their  interest.  However,  the  best 
advice  respecting  the  last  of  these 
three  sorts  of  persons  is  that  of 
Gamaliel,  in  Acts  v.  34 — 39.  Let 
us  .  go  on  declaring  and  living  the 
truth;  ‘  commending  ourselves  to 
every  man’s  conscience  in  the  sight 
of  God;’  and  while  we  hold  forth 
truth  in  its  simplicity  and  amiable- 
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ness,  and  paint  error  and  iniquity 
in  the  most  glaring  colours,  let  us 
be  willing  to  leave  God  to  rule  in 
the  earth.  Let  us  pray  in  since¬ 
rity  for  our  enemies,  persecutors 
and  slanderers,  that  Goil  would 
turn  their  hearts,  and  then  they  will 
be  more  our  friends  than  ever  they 
wereour  enemies.  We  have  but  one 
way  of  being  revenged  of  evil;  and 
that  is,  to  overcome  it  with  good. — 

My  dear  A - ,  I  have  fallen  upon 

this  subject  accidentally  and  with¬ 
out  design.  I  know  nothing  of  your 
aft'airs,  and  therefore  can  allude  to 
no  person  or  persons.  I  only  speak 
what  I  myself  have  experienced; 
and,  as  it  is  your  lesson  to  learn,  I 
wished  you  to  be  prepared  for  it. 

[From  cbe  Christian  Observer.] 

On  the  tv ant  of  /Success  in  the  Mi- 
nistry. 

Want  of  success  in  their  ministry 
is  a  complaint  not  unfrequently 
made  by  the  most  zealous  and  la¬ 
borious  clergymen.  It  is  one  which 
circumstances  have  lately  brought 
with  some  prominence  before  me; 
and  happy  shall  I  be,  if  the  few 
ideas  which  have  occurred  to  me 
on  the  subject  shall  elicit  the  re¬ 
marks  of  some  more  experienced 
Christian.  That  “  the  disciple  is  not 
above  his  Master,  but  every  one 
that  is  perfect  shall  be  as  his  Mas¬ 
ter’’  (see  Scott’s  Notes  on  Luke 
vi.  40,)  is  a  truth  very  strikingly 
exemplified  in  the  ordinary  eftects 
of  preaching.  I  do  not  mean  to  say, 
that  uniformly  no  individual  will  rise 
above  the  standard  of  the  instruc¬ 
tion  which  he  receives;  but  that, 
generally  speaking,  where  the  cler¬ 
gyman  is  unconscious  of  his  weigh¬ 
ty  charge,  the  people  will  be  cor- 
responcfingly  inattentive.  Where 
the  clergyman  is  suitably  alive  to 
the  value  of  the  human  soul,  and 
to  the  concerns  of  eternity;  though 
perhaps  without  sufficiently  defi¬ 
nite  conceptions  of  doctrinal  truth, 
A  general  impression  of  seriousness 


and  a  decorous  attention  to  reli¬ 
gious  topics  will  usually  pervade 
his  flock.  Where  the  clergyman, 
rising  higher,  clearly  preaches 
Christ  as  “  the  way,  the  truth,  and 
the  life,”  teaching  that  “there  is 
no  condemnation  to  them  that  are 
in  Christ  Jesus;”  and  at  the  same 
time  distinctly  exhibiting  the  va¬ 
rious  branches  of  Christian  prac¬ 
tice,  at  once  the  oft’spring  an(l  the 
evidence  of  a  “  conscience  purged 
from  dead  works  to  sei  ve  the  liv¬ 
ing  God;’’  there  will  gradually 
spring  up  a  people,  who,  blending 
the  happy  assurance  of  the  Chris¬ 
tian’s  deliverance  from  the  penalty 
of  sin,  with  his  corresponding  ob¬ 
ligations  to  newness  of  life,  will  ex¬ 
hibit  without  ceasing  “  the  work  of 
faith,  and  labour  of  love,  and  pa¬ 
tience  of  hope.”  Unquestionably 
God  exercises  his  own  sovereignty 
in  the  measure  of  success  whi^  he 
allots  to  each  individual.  In  the 
blessing  which  attends  our  labours, 
as  well  as  in  the  degree  of  ability 
with  which  those  labours  are  pro¬ 
secuted,  “  he  divideth  to  every  man 
severally  as  he  will.”  “  Y et,  all  due 
allowance  being  made  for  this  ex¬ 
ercise  of  the  Divine  prerogative,  it 
still  remains  a  question,  whether 
the  preaching  of  many  well  meaning 
and  active  ministers  be  in  reality 
that  which  is  best  calculated  to 
convert  sinners  from  the  world  to 
God;  whether  the  efforts  and  plans 
of  many  are  not  in  some  measure 
in  opposition  to  the  declaration  of 
our  Lord  himself,  that  “a  bad 
tree  cannot  bring  forth  good  fruit;” 
and  to  his  counsel  to  make  the  tree 
good,  and  its  fruit  shall  be  good 
likewise. 

“  I  am  determined  to  know  no¬ 
thing  among  you,  but  Jesus  Christ 
and  him  crucified,”  was  the  decla¬ 
ration  of  the  great  and  successful 
Apostle  to  the  Gentiles;  and  the  ex- 
hioition  of  that  fundamental  truth  if 
undeniably  God’s,  most  usual  in¬ 
strument  for  the  conversion  of  sin- 
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ners.  “Yet,  to  bring  every  thought 
into  captivity  to  the  obedience  of 
Christ’’  on  this  subject,  is  a  work 
of  difficulty;  and,  even  in  the  re¬ 
newed  mind,  natural  reason  long 
pleads  for  the  use  of  other  means 
to  awaken  the  consciences  of  men. 
It  would  introduce  the  Cross  of 
Christ  only  when  convictions  of 
sin  have  excited  in  the  soul  a  sense 
of  its  necessity,  instead  of  using 
it  as  a  primary  instrument  for  pro¬ 
ducing  those  convictions.  But  if 
we  appeal  to  the  test  of  experience, 
do  we  not  find  that  mode  or  preach¬ 
ing  most  useful,  in  which  the  Sa¬ 
viour  is  most  simply  presented  to 
the  \iew;  and  in  which  the  prelimi¬ 
naries  of  man’s  devising  are  as  much 
as  possible  shortened  or  laid  aside? 
Mr.  Latrobe,  in  his  interesting  ac¬ 
count  of  his  visit  in  Southern  Africa, 
attributes  theeminentsuccessof  the 
Moravian  Missionaries  to  this  cause. 
Speaking  of  the  conversion  of  the 
Hottentots  at  Gnadenthal,  he  re¬ 
marks:  “  Ettects  so  striking  may  | 
prove  to  all  men,  that  it  is  not  by 
enticing  words  of  man’s  wisdom, 
nor  by  any  human  systems  and 
contrivances,  but  by  the  preaching 
of  the  cross  of  Christ,  in  demon¬ 
stration  of  the  Spirit,  that  the  heart 
of  man  is  clianged,  and  he  is  made 
a  new  creature.  And  as  I  humbly 
hope,  that  through  the  mercy  of 
God  I  have  been  taught  to  believe 
in  Jesus,  as  my  only  trust  and  re¬ 
fuge  in  life  and  death,  my  faitli  was 
reatly  strengthened,  and  my  mind 
lied  anew  with  assurance,  that 
we  are  doing  right  in  determining 
to  preach  nothing  amongst  men  save 
Jesus  Christ,  and  Him  crucified. 
Yet,  I  do  not  wonder,  that  some 
good  men  reprove  us  for  dwelling 
too  much  on  this  subject.  Its  ef¬ 
fects  are  not  to  be  explained  by  the 
common  rules  of  reasoning.  Ex¬ 
perience  alone  can  justify  the  prac¬ 
tice  as  consistent  with  the  wisdom 
and  will  of  God.” 

I  am  aware  that  some  degree  of 


knowledge  on  the  part  of  thos^ 
whom  we  address,  especially  a 
knowledge  of  their  sinfulness,  and 
(consequent  exposure  to  condemna¬ 
tion,  is  requisite  before  we  can  urge 
them  with  understanding  to  believe 
in  Christ;  but  it  appears  to  me,  that 
far  less  time  needs  be  occupied  in 
pressing  and  explaining  these 
points  than  is  often  thus  devoted. 

But  it  is  farther  to  be  inquired, 
what  is  the  declaration  of  God 
himself  upon  this  subject.  Has  he 
left  us  at  liberty  to  exercise  our 
own  ingenuity  in  this  important 
matter;  or  has  he  not,  on  the  con¬ 
trary,  made  the  preaching  of  Christ 
crucified  the  grand  instrument  for 
the  conversion  of  sinners;  by  which 
I  mean,  has  he  not  attached  to  this 
particular  mode  of  preaching,  a 
blessing  which,  if  natural  reason 
alone  were  to  be  consulted,  we 
should  not  expect  to  find  connected 
with  it?  “  I  delivered  unto  you,” 
said  the  Apostle,  first  of  ally  that 
which  I  also  received,  how  that 
Christ  died  for  our  sins.”  “  Christ 
sent  me  not  to  baptize,  but  to 
preach  the  Gospel,  not  with  wisdom 
of  words,  lest  the  cross  of  Christ 
should'  be  made  of  none  effect.” 
“  For  after  that,  in  the  wisdom  of 
God,  the  world  by  wisdom  knew 
not  God,  it  pleased  God  by  the 
foolishness  of  preaching  (that  is,  by 
means  apparently  so  inadequate  to 
their  end,)  to  save  them  that  be¬ 
lieve.”  And  what  this  “foolish¬ 
ness  of  preaching,”  this  “  ministry  of 
reconciliation”  was,  we  are  told  in 
another  place;  namely,  that  “  God 
was  in  Christ  reconciling  the  world 
unto  himself,  not  imputing  their 
trespasses  unto  them.” 

The  difficulty  with  which  the 
poor  comprehend  the  vicarious  na¬ 
ture  of  the  work  of  Christ,  that  he 
“  suffered,  the  Just  for  the  un¬ 
just  that  he  “  bore  our  sins  in 
his  own  body  on  the.  tree,”  is 
scarcely  conceiveable  by  those  who 
have  not  conversed  familiarly  and 
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closely  with  them  on  the  subiect; 
and  yet,  till  this  first  principle  is 
received  by  faith,  they  are  without 
the  only  real  source  of  peace,  of 
strength,  and  of  holiness.  When  1 
have  seen  a  zealous  and  affection¬ 
ate  minister  spending  his  strength 
in  describing  the  corruption  of 
our  nature,  the  beauty  of  holiness, 
the  terrors  of  hell,  the  glories  of 
heaven,  yet  stopping  short  of  that 
Name  of  which  it  is  said,  How 
shall  they  believe  in  him  of  whom 
they  have  not  heard?”  and  have 
witnessed  his  spirit  sinking  under 
his  palpable  want  of  success — 1  have 
often  wished,  to  say.  Apply  the 
Christian  remedy;  preach  Christ; 
explain  what  it  is  that  he  has  done 
for  mankind,  and  how  freely  his  sal¬ 
vation  is  offered  to  the  penitent  sin¬ 
ner.  Enter  into  the  full  import  of 
that  Divine  injunction,  “  Believe  in 
the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  and  thou 
shalt  be  saved.”  But,  far  from  this, 
do  we  not  sometimes  hear  from  the 
pulpits  of  those  who  lament  over 
the  great  body  of  their  hearers  as 
unconverted,  general  exhortations 
to  glorify  God,  to  examine  the  evi¬ 
dences  of  their  state  in  his  sight, 
to  abstain  from  this  or  that  parti¬ 
cular  sin,  to  practise  this  or  that 

Krticular  duty,  without  any  thing 
:e  a  due  attention  to  the  great 
doctrine  of  Christ  crucified?  And 
even  where  the  moral  inability  of 
the  natural  man  to  serve  God,  and 
his  condemnation  by  the  Law,  have 
been  clearly  stated,  the  freeness  of 
salvation  by  the  death  of  a  Re¬ 
deemer  is  often  inadequately  un¬ 
folded,  and  the  people  are  still  left  in 
their  sins  and  helplessness,  under 
the  penalties  of  the  law  which  they 
have  broken.  That  crisis,  that 
important  opportunity  for  leading 
the  sinner  to  Christ,  in  which  the 
soul,  awakened  from  its  uncon¬ 
cern,  and  conscious  of  its  helpless¬ 
ness  and  misery,  looks  around  for 
refuse,  is  too  often  lost;  and  the 
®nna,  finding  its  own  efforts  una- 
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vailing,  sinks  again  into  apathy.  I 
cannot  avoid  attributing  to  this 
cause  the  frequent  decline  of  what 
we  were  ready  to  hail  as  symptoms 
of  true  conversion.  Ihe  consci¬ 
ence  is  awakened  to  a  sense  of 
danger,  and  to  the  obligations  of 
duty,  and  a  change  of  conduct  is 
for  a  time  produced;  but  it  is  only 
for  a  time;  the  soul  had  not  placed 
its  trust  in  Christ  Jesus;  there  v,  as  no 
peace  or  joy  in  believing;  fear  was 
the  moving  cause,  a  zeal  for  God, 
but  not  according  to  knowledge,  the  ^ 
effect;  and  as  these  by  degrees 
faded  away,  the  stimulous  was  lost, 
and  the  mind  relapsed  into  its  for¬ 
mer  state.* 

Another  particular  which  the 
poor  find  much  difiiculty  in  under¬ 
standing,  is  that  by  the  appoint¬ 
ment  of  Him  who  only  has  the 
right  to  appoint,  it  is  by  faitli 
only  that  we  are  justified  before. 
God.  Long  after  the  atonement 
of  Christ  is  seen  to  be  that  which 
alone  is  worthy  to  procure  pardon 
and  acceptance  for  the  sinner,  their 
ideas  remain  confused  as  to  the  way 
in  which  an  interest  in  it  is  ob¬ 
tained.  The  entire  freeness  of  the 
gift  is  not  clearly  discerned.  Ho-: 
liness  and  repentance,  though  not 
viewed  exactly  as  the  purchase- 
money  of  Heaven,  yet  are  viewed 
as  entitling  us  to  that  w  hich  does 
entitle  us  to  Heaven:  works  are 
considered  not  as  the  evidences, 
but  as  the  conditions  of  salvation, 

I  am  aware  that  many  apprehend 
that  a  knowledge  of  pardon  will 
lead  to  carelessness  of  life;  but  is 
this  a  scriptural  idea?  Dices  not 
the  Bible  explicitly  tell  us,  that 
“  there  is  no  condemnation  to  them 
that  are  in  Christ  Jesus;”  that 
“he  that believeth  hath  everlasting 

*  Let  me  not  be  misunderstood  to  mean  * 
that  guod  works,  obedience  to  the  law,  are 
not  equally  the  duty  of  all,  con  verted  and  un- 
ronverted.  No  moral  inability  of  ours  can 
invalidate  the  claim  which  the  Creatpr  has 
to  the  obedience  of  all  his  creatures,.. 
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life;’’  and  are  not  the  Thessalonian 
Christians  represented  as  rejoicing, 
“  knowing  their  election  of  God?” 
Surely  assertions  like  these  were 
not  intended  to  lead  to  carelessness 
of  life;  and  yet  what  can  be  more 
explicit  as  to  the  certainty  of  the 
Christian’s  pardon  and  acceptance? 
And  if  the  dreadful  alternative  be 
considered,  that  the  soul  must  be 
either  in  a  safe  or  an  unsafe  con¬ 
dition,  surely  it  can  be  indiflference 
only  that  can  keep  the  mind  in 
peace  in  a  state  of  uncertainty. 

It  would  however,  be  a  very 
unjust  inference  from  the  preceding 
remarks  to  conclude  that  all  preach¬ 
ing  should  be  confined  to  this  to¬ 
pic:  for  though  it  appears  to  me 
to  be  tha*^  wliich,  above  all  others, 
needs  most  frequently  to  be  im¬ 
pressed  on  the  mind;  still  every 
duty,  every  doctrine,  every  sub¬ 
ject,  should  in  turn  be  brought 
forward  in  that  proportion  in  which 
we  find  it  in  the  word  of  unerring 
truth.  It  is  evident  that  St.  Paul, 
when  he  said  he  was  determined  to 
know  nothing  but  Jesus  Christ,  and 
him  crucified,  never  meant  to  ex¬ 
clude  every  other  subject  from  his 
preaching.  His  sermons  and  his 
Epistles  clearly  prove  this;  and 
tliough  the  atonement  of  Christ, 
and  liis  various  offices  in  relation 
to  his  people,  will  ever  be  the  fa¬ 
vourite  theme  of  the  Christian  mi¬ 
nister,  still  an  enlarged  and  distinct 
view  of  every  brancli  of  Christian 
holiness,  and  a  representation  of 
the  numerous  snares  and  dangers 
of  the  wilderness  through  which  we 
are  passing,  are  also  absolutely  ne¬ 
cessary.  Duty  needs  to  be  ex¬ 
plained  as  minutely  as  doctrine; 
and  while,  with  all  the  powers  of 
which  he  is  master,  the  Christian 
minister  should  exhibit  the  freeness 
of  the  gift  of  salvation  in  Christ, 
wth  the  same  earnestness  should 
he  teach  that  “  a  good  tree  must 
bring  forth  good  fruit;”  that  what¬ 
ever  the  prmession  may  be,  tliere 


can  be  no  reality,  no  true  faith, 
where  there  is  not  a  corresponding 
life:  for,  “  they  that  are  Christ’s, 
have  crucified  the  flesh  with  the 
affections  and  lusts;”  and  “every 
man  that  hath  his  hope  in  him, 
purifieth  himself,  even  as  he  is 
pure.” 

OuK  tifJLi  iicccifoi  KctXti^B'ai 

pB'or  the  Epitcoptl  Magazine.] 

Messrs.  Editors, 

The  enclosed  pieces  are  taken 
from  the  Connecticut  Courier,  pub¬ 
lished  at  Bridgeport,  Connecticut. 
They  were  composed  at  that  place 
by  a  young  man  whose  name  is 
H  DRSEMAN,  a  native  of  England,  by 
profession  a  Printer.  He  had  then 
been  but  a  few  months  in  this  coun¬ 
try,  and  was  travelling  to  gratify 
his  desire  for  information, — sup¬ 
porting  himself  by  his  labour,  at 
the  Printing  offices  on  his  road.— 
After  being  a  few  weeks  at  Bridge¬ 
port,  he  was  suddenly  missing, 
without  leaving  any  clue  whatever, 
which  ‘  could  lead  to  a  knowledge 
either  as  to  whither  he  had  gone, 
or  the  causes  of  his  singular  elope¬ 
ment.  A  few  weeks  afterward,  he 
was  ascertained  to  have  arrived  at 
Montreal,  (where  he  had  first  land¬ 
ed,)  in  a  state  of  incurable  derange* 
ment.  These  pieces  evidence  that 
he  was  possessed  of  a  fine  genius, 
and  cause  us  to  lament  the  early 
prostration  of  his  intellect.  They 
were  both  prepared  the  week  pre¬ 
vious  to  his  departure  from  Bridged- 
port.  The  encomium  on  the  Bible, 
as  I  was  informed  by  the  editor  of 
the  Courier,  was  not  committed  to 
writing,  but  composed  at  the  type- 
case.  Yours,  W. 

The  Bible. 

At  a  time  when  many  doughty 
champions  declare  war  against  flie 
Bible,  and  succeed  in  seducing 
thousands  to  infidelity,  it  is  tlie 
duty  of  all:  who  give  full  credit  to 
its  laws  and  injunctions— its  doc- 
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trines  and  hopes  -as  the  strong 
wd  sublime  pillars  (rf  human  hap¬ 
piness,  here  and  hereafter,  to  do  all 
they  can  to  prevent  the  progress 
of  their  principles.  Every  one  has 
some  weapon  which  he  may  em¬ 
ploy  in  the  common  cause.  While 
tlie  able  and  learned  divines  use 
the  most  effectual  means,  by  the 
^wer  of  manly  arguments  and  ra¬ 
tional  discussion,  to  carr^  forward 
the  standard  of  the  cross  in  the  face 
of  its  enemies,  others  will  do  well 
to  second  their  exertions  by  ani¬ 
mated  recommendations  and  de¬ 
scriptive  encomiums,  whose  spirit¬ 
ed  appeals  in  the  bosom  of  society, 
would  be  an  important  check  to 
that  venom  of  sceptical  ridicule, 
which  has  already  weakened  its 
moral  energies. 

ITie  Bible  presents  a  system  of 
morals  every  way  suited  to  the  con¬ 
dition  of  man,  and  applicable  to  the 
minutest  circumstances  of  life.  As 
it  was  intended,  so  it  is  exactly 
calculated  to  promote  individual 
and  general  happiness  and  order. 
It  directs  and  assists  in  the  govern¬ 
ment  of  the  passions;  it  enlarges 
and  refines  the  natural,  amiable, 
and  benevolent  affections  of  the 
heart.  It  guides  us  in  the  way  of 
self-enjoyment — it  is  the  angel  of 
peace  in  retirement,  and  the  source 
of  all  true  pleasure  in  society.  All 
the  endearments  of  social  life — the 
bond  of  friendship— the  tear  of 
sympathy — the  healing  smile  of 
charity— the  principles  of  virtuous 
love,  and  the  path  that  leads  to 
conjugal  harmony,  owe  the  charm 
of  their  inspiring  influence  to  the 
Bible.  It  expands  the  mind  and 
ennobles  the  man,  by  teaching  the 
true  dignity  of  our  nature,  when 
viewed  in  connection  with  an  eter¬ 
nal  existence  in  a  more  perfect 
state.  In  this  respect,  it  addres¬ 
ses  itself  to  our  hignest  ambition — 
it  points  out  the  access  to  honour  and 
fflory.  An  honour  that  needs  not 
the  sacrifice  of  blood,  or  the  ever¬ 


green  laurel,  to  perpetuate  its  re# 
collection — a  glory  that  shines  not 
with  terrestrial  rays,  but  with  the 
beams  of  immortality.  There  is  a 
crown  that  fadeth  not  away,  while 
the  lustre  of  earthly  diadems  dies 
in  the  sepulchre.  It  enables  us  to 
view  things  in  the  aggregate— on  a 
broad  scale — to  contemplate  the 
mutations  of  life,  the  revolutions 
of  empires,  and  all  that  partakes  ol 
mystery  in  the  creation  of  the  world, 
or  the  nature  of  man — as  subser¬ 
vient  to  the  plan  of  the  universe, 
the  government  of  which  is  in  the 
hands  of  a  King  all-wise  and  gi-a- 
cious.  Thus  it  removes  narrow  ness 
of  mind,  and  a  petulent  anxiety 
about  things  that  do  not  concern  us. 
In  numberless  respects  does  the 
religion  of  the  Bible  improve  the 
character  of  our  nature.  But  it 
heightens  our  rational  pleasures  al¬ 
so,  and  mitigates  the  pains  incident 
to  mortality.  It  inspires  resigna¬ 
tion,  patience,  and  fortitude  through 
all  the  trying  changes  of  this  che¬ 
quered  scene — it  bids  the  captive 
forget  his  chains,  and  the  slave  his 
thraldom.  It  makes  the  son  of 
misery  say,  O  life!  thou  canst  not 
keep  me!  and  the  dying  sutlerer 
exclaim,  ‘0  Death!  where  is  thy 
sting!  O  Grave!  where  is  thy  vie 
tory!*  It  tells  us  we  shall  arise  with 
a  constitution  that  cannot  be  im¬ 
paired,  that  cannot  suffer  pain — 
with  a  mind  prepared  for  endless 
enjoyment,  without  mixture  of  sor¬ 
row,  and  destined  to  a  continual 
progress  in  virtue  and  knowledge. 
Tl’.e  Christian  being  thus  informed 
of  his  end,  he  sets  a  proper  value 
on  the  means:  he  loves  inis  world 
only  in  the  prosoect  of  another  and 
a  better.  lie  view^s  this  life  as  a 
stage,  on  which  the  performances 
arc  a  mixture  of  the  tragic  and 
comic— which  is  generally  agreea¬ 
ble  as  a  whole — and  if,  to  him,  it  is 
only  the  former,  he  repines  not, 
knowing  the  curtain  will  soon  drop, 
and  open  to  hjm  the  everlasting 
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doors.  He  loves  his  fellow,  crea¬ 
tures;  he  forgives  their  injuries;  he 
excuses  their  faults;  he  forgets  their 
imperfections;  not  only  because  he 
is  commanded  thus  to  act,  but  be¬ 
cause  he  claims  them  as  his  breth¬ 
ren,  the  children  of  one  common 
Parent,  and  sees  in  each  of  them  a 
memento  of  his  own  destiny.  He 
knows  no  distinctions  of  rank  or 
of  nation,  of  talent  or  opportunity. 
He  is  a  citizen  of  the  world,  and  a 
citizen  of  the  universe.  And  all 
because  he  is  an  heir  of  eternity. 

Such  is  the  Bible  in  its  hapjpy 
influence  on  an  individual.  Who, 
that  has  a  soul  capable  of  seeing 
the  harmony,  admiring  the  beauty, 
and  perfection,  and  excellence  of  a 
system  of  morals,  can  coldly  pass 
his  judgment  on  this  bookr  An 
opposition  to  it  indicates  an  antipa¬ 
thy  against  all  virtue,  and  a  dis- 
relish  for  all  that  is  amiable. 

But  what  religion  is  to  individu¬ 
als,  it  is  to  society.  It  improves 
and  refines — increases  the  capacity 
for  enjoyment — and  affords  rules  as 
fundamentally  effective  for  govern¬ 
ment  and  guidance.  Indeed,  were 
every  individual  to  conform  to  the 
precepts  of  the  New  Testament  in 
his  whole  conduct,  society  would 
want  no  other  guarantee  of  general 
arid  mutual  happiness  and  order. 
Then  every  man  would  act  with 
integrity  and  fairness;  wdth  candor, 
frankness,  and  moderation.  Hence, 
there  would  be  no  complaints  of 
friendship  deceived,  confidence  be¬ 
trayed,  and  love  abandoned.  The 
weak  would  not  be  oppressed  by 
the  strong.  The  ruler  would  not 
become  a  ^rant,  nor  the  subject  an 
hireling.  Offices  of  trust  would  not 
be  corrupted  by  the  temptation  of 
interest,  or  the  off*er  of  a  bribe.  A 
nation  would  enjoy  the  blessing  of 
a  good  government,  and  subordina¬ 
tion  would  exist  without  contempt 
or  pride.  Generosity  and  benevo¬ 
lence,  uninterrupted  by  avarice  or 
partiality,  would  extend  their  ef¬ 


fects  wherever  poverty  resided; 
while  unaffected  sympathy  would 
seek  for  the  abodes  of  sorrow  and 
misery.  The  innocent  would  not 
suffer  from  the  malice  and  envy  of 
the  guilty;  from  the  tongue  of  ma¬ 
levolence  and  slander.  In  short,  if 
those  precepts  were  fully  and  uni¬ 
versally  reduced  to  practice,  ^le  . 
effect  would  be  seen  through  all  the 
forms  and  in  all  the  avenues  of  so¬ 
ciety — the  guardian  angel  of  free¬ 
dom,  rational  enjoyment,  and  or¬ 
der.  The  Goil  of  peace  would  pro¬ 
claim  through  the  earth,  that  w^ar 
(the  greatest  of  all  evils)  should  be 
no  more  for  ever. 

And  although  this  representation 
may  be  far  from  being  at  present 
realised,  it  is  sufficiently  rational 
and  well  founded.  It  will,  no  doubt, 
be  faintly  applicable  to  the  state 
of  society  that,  shall  exist  in  the  dis¬ 
pensation  of  the  Millennium,  when 
the  Bible  shall  have  accomplished 
the  object  for  which  it  was  given. 

Ocean. 

How  sweet  is  the  solitude  felt  on  the  Ocean, 
When  nought  but  the  wat’ry  horizon  is  seen, 
While  the  vessel  triumphantly  bows  to  its 
motion, 

And  casts  her  white  foam  o’er  its  mantle  of 
green. 

Far  away  from  a  world  of  splendor  and  show, 

In  a  clime  where  the  foot  of  a  mortal  ne’er 
trod; 

W^here  the  heavens  above,  and  the  waters 
j  below. 

In  unison  shine  with  the  splendor  of  God. 

Still  preserv’d  in  the  ark,  like  the  sailor  of 
old, 

By  the  mercy  of  Him  who  rules  o’er  the 
flood, 

At  whose  awful  mandate  the  billows  first 
roll’d,  ^ 

And  the  rocks  and  the  shores  their  barriers 
stood. 

How  solemn’s  the  feeling  that  sways  in  the 
mind,  ^ 

How  pensive  the  thought  as  it  dives  through 
the  deep; 

When  o’er  the  lone  wave  the  bright  sun- 
I  beams  depart, 

And  the  stars  in  a  surface  of  glass  seem  tQ 
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When  the  smilefi  of  Aurora  illumine  the 
mom, 

And  Hope  on  the  wave  seems  to  point  to  the 
shore, 

When  we  think  on  the  goodness  that  sav’d  us 
from  harm, 

Till  the  toil  and  the  danger  of  darkness  were 
o’er! 

Oh!  is  there  a  bosom  that  heaves  on  the 
sea, 

That  feels  not  the  impulse  of  holy  desire, 
That  knows  not  the  worship  that  bendeth  the 
knee 

When  thus  left  alone  with  Eternity’s  Sire! 

What  a  shadow  of  death — what  a  picture  of 
life— 

As  o’er  the  rough  billow  together  we  ride, 
What  a  token  of  friendship  and  lesson  to 
strife — 

To  folly  and  vanity,  passion  and  pride! 

As  the  wild  storms  arise,  or  the  soft  calms 
prevail. 

So  our  sorrow  or  hope,  or  our  joy  or  our  fear. 
Alternately  triumphs  as  onward  we  sail, 

And  tells  us  the  shore  of  eternity’s  near. 

Be  it  mine  to  remember  the  song  that  we 
rais’d. 

The  flame  of  devotion  that  glow’d  in  our 
heart. 

When  in  awe,  admiration,  and  wonder  we 
gaz’d. 

While  we  saw  o’er  the  wave  lov’d  sun¬ 
beams  depart 

The  following  extract  from  the 
Journal  of  the  late  Convention  of 
the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church 
in  the  state  of  South  Carolina, 
will  be  gratifying  to  all  the 
friends  of  the  Gteneral  Theologi¬ 
cal  Seminary,  inasmuch  as  it  af¬ 
fords  an  unequivocal  expression 
of  the  sentiments  of  the  Rt.  Rev. 
Bishop  of  that  Diocese,  and  of 
the  Convention  in  which  he  pre¬ 
sided. 

With  the  proceedings  of  the 
Church  in  the  late  Triennial  Gene¬ 
ral  Convention,  it  is  hoped  that  you 
have  become  acquainted  by  means 
of  the  thorough  circulation,  which 
it  was  endeavoured  to  give  the  jour¬ 
nal  of  them  as  forwarded  for  the 
supply  of  the  church  in  this  diocese. 
Some  copies  of  that  document,  more 
recently  received,  are,  however,,  on 


the  table  of  the  secretary,  for  the 
!ise  of  any  members  of  the  Conven¬ 
tion,  who  may  not  have  had  an  op- 
portuni^  of  perusing  it. 

In  referring  to  the  proceedings  of 
that  body,  always  interesting  to 
each  particular  aiocese,  and  every 
individual  member  of  it,  several 
things  present  themselves,  on  which, 
I  could  have  wished  to  submit  to 
vou  some  refiarks.  I  must  not, 
liowever,  detain  you  longer  than 
may  be  necessary  to  notice  in  some 
manner,  one  subject  involved  in 
them,  of  prominent  and  peculiar 
interest. 

To  provide  by  the  combined  ex¬ 
ertions  of  the  members  of  our  church, 
in  all  parts  of  the  Unite<l  States,  for 
the  education  of  candidates  for  the 
ministry,  in.  a  manner  suitable  to 
the  importance  of  the  work  to  which 
they  destined  themselves,  and  pro¬ 
portioned  to  the  advances  which 
other  denominations  had  made  in 
providing  themseh  es  with  well  edu¬ 
cated  ministers,  has  for  inany  years 
been,  with  no  small  number  ot  per¬ 
sons  in  our  communion,  an  object 
of  the  utmost  solicitude.  It  was 
thought  that  the  best  mode  of  in¬ 
ducing  a  general  interest  in  this 
object,  and  of  procuring  funds  ade¬ 
quate  to  its  happy  execution,  was 
that  of  proposing  it  to  the  attention 
of  all  portions  of  our  church  alike, 
in  measures  adopted  in  general 
convention.  Accordingly,  the  sub¬ 
ject  was  so  brought  before  that  body 
in  1817,  as  to  occasion  the  institu¬ 
tion  of  a  General  Theological  Semi¬ 
nary,  in  the  city  of  New  York.  The 
late  convention,  for  reasons  seem¬ 
ing  to  them  sufficient,  have  trans¬ 
ferred  it  from  New  York  to  the  city 
of  New  Haven,  and  committed  it 
to  the  care  and  government  of  a 
board  of  trustees,  constituted  by 
their  election.  With  respect  to  this 
measure  of  the  general  convention, 
permit  me  respectfully  to  suggest 
to  you  the  qucsMon, — what  consti¬ 
tutes  the  duty  of  the  church  in  this 
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dioceseP  The  right  of  any  particu- 
lar  diocese,  notwithstanding  these 
proceedings  of  the  general  conven 
tion,  to  institute  its  own  seminary  or 
seminaries  of  theological  education, 
has  been  asserted  and  assented  to. 
While,  therefore,  we  recognize  the 
propriety,  with  which  any  of  the 
larger  and  more  w  ealthy  diocesses 
may  proceed,  so  long  as  nothing  is 
done  that  violates  the  unity  of  the 
church,  by  contravening  its  canoni¬ 
cal  provisions,  *to  apply  their  own 
means  to  their  own  interest  in  this 
particular,  as  estimated  by  them¬ 
selves,  we  cannot,  at  the  same  time, 
bur  be  forcibly  affected  by  the  claim 
which  the  measures  of  the  general 
convention  of  our  church,  on  this 
subject,  have  to  our  attention.  The 
subject  itself  is  of  the  jirst  possible 
importance.  None  of  us  can,  for  a 
moment,  be  indifferent  to  it.  There 
cannot  be  a  member  of  this  body, 
who  can  be  unaware  of  the  impor¬ 
tance  of  sound,  systematic,  learned 
education  for  the  ministry,  or  of 
the  want  of  it,  by  which,  at  present, 
the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  in 
die  United  States,  is  in  danger  of 
being  enfeebled  and  depressed. — 
What,  then,  with  respect  to  this 
want,  is  our  duty?  To  meditate  the 
institution  of  a  diocesan  seminary 
here,  would  be  futile.  Our  students 
would  be  too  few,  our  means  inade¬ 
quate  to  the  suitable  support  of 
suitable  instructors.  No  such  pur¬ 
pose  can,  in  the  present  state  oi  the 
diocese,  be  contemplated.  The  mea¬ 
sure  of  the  general  convention, 
therefore,  claims  from  us  pecul  ar 
attention,  on  account  of  local  cir¬ 
cumstances,  and  is  to  us  peculiarly 
interesting.  But  I  am  bound  to  ask 
your  respectful  attention  to  it,  on 
the  ground  of  higher  considerations. 
I  dread  the  disregard  of  measures 
adopted  by  the  highest  authority  of 
our  church:  and  if  there  be  reason 
on  the  one  hand,  to  look  with  some 
apprehension  of  their  instability,  to 
measures  adopted  on  this  important 


subject,  in  a  large  deliberative  as¬ 
sembly,  always  changeable  as  to 
those  who  compose  it,  as  well  as  to 
opinions  as  persons,  and  always  liar 
ble  to  the  agitating  influence  of  in¬ 
dividual  or  local  peculiarities  of 
sentiment  or  character,  yet  are  there 
not,  on  the  other,  considerations 
obviously  presenting  themselves, 
wliich  as  yet  demand  for  those  mea¬ 
sures,  our  respect,  our  confidence, 
and  pur  cordial  co-operation?  Pre¬ 
caution  necessary  to  the  security  as 
far  as  possible,  of  our  contributions 
ill  money  to  the  execution  of  the 
design  in  general,  from  being  con¬ 
sumed  in  the  useless  expenses  of 
ill -concerted  arrangements,  or  ap¬ 
plied  in  a  manner  at  variance  with 
their  true  intent,  might  not  be  in¬ 
consistent  witli  the  honour  and  sup* 
port,  which  we  may  consider  the 
design  itself  to  require;  while  abso¬ 
lutely  to  withhold  such  honour  and 
support,  might  imply  distrust,  nei- 
tlier  becoming  ourselves,  nor  con¬ 
sistent  with  the  just  claims  of  oth¬ 
ers.  The  preservation  of  our  church, 
in  all  the  sound  integrity  of  iti 
venerable  excellence  of  doctrine, 
discipline  and  worship,  is  the  great 
oWeet  of  our  united  prayers  and 
efforts.  We  may  trust  that  the 
general  assembly  will  be  duly  in¬ 
strumental  of  this;  and  when  it  is 
ascertained  to  be  otherwise,  it  will 
become  our  duty,  as  it  always  will 
be  our  privilege,  to  withdraw  from 
under  its  influence,  the  minds  of  all 
who  may  here  destine  themselves 
to  the  ministry  of  our  church.  In 
the  meantime,  in  what  more  satis¬ 
factory  manner  can  we  discharge 
the  duty,  which  we  cannot  but  feel 
to  be  incumbent  on  us,  of  promot¬ 
ing  that  great  interest  of  the  church, 
the  proper  and  effectual  education 
of  her  ministry,  than  by  giving  our 
aid  to  the  execution  of  tne  measures 
now  in  hand,  under  the  authority 
of  the  general  convention?  Perhaps 
.  e  appointment  of  a  committee,  to 
.ake  the  subject  into  consideration, 
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and  report  to  this  convention  some 
fcheme  of  conduct  with  respect  to 
it,  may  appear  to  you  not  improper 
to  have  a  place  among  the  other 
objects  of  your  present  attention. 
If  it  shall  appear  to  you  other\nse,  I 
shall  acquiesce  in  your  better  judg¬ 
ment;  and  shall  not  consider  your 
declining  to  act  according  to  this 
suggestion,  as  any  evidence  of  in¬ 
difference  to  the  business  to  which 
it  relates.  It  is,  I  am  sure,  a  busi¬ 
ness  that  cannot  but  deeply  interest 
you.  It  vitally  interests  your  church; 
the  church  of  your  lathers;  the 
church  which  you  revere  for  its  an¬ 
cient  excellence  and  dignity;  and 
in  which  you  take  delight,  as  the 
best  depository  upon  earth,  of  pure 

fu  imitive  Christianity.  This  church 
abours  under  the  influence  of  cir¬ 
cumstances,  to  which  her  friends  do 
not  enough  advert.  Rendered  in¬ 
dependent  of  all  foreign  alliance  or 
control,  by  the  separation  of  these 
states  from  the  parent  country,  she 
improved  the  liberty  which  became 
her  privilege,  in  modifying  her  dis¬ 
cipline  and  worship,  in  a  manner 
which  makes  her  the  admiration 
and  praise  of  all  Protestant  Chris¬ 
tendom.  She  is  wanting  in  no  ex¬ 
cellence  of  doctrine,  or  worship,  or 
polity — her  want  is  that  of  minis¬ 
ters,  duly  to  serve  her  altar.  Sepa¬ 
rated  from  the  resources  on  which 
she  in  so  great  a  degree  depended, 
it  became  her  inisiortune  to  find 
her  fair  field  already  ‘‘  white  to  the 
harvest,’’  occupied  by  a  very  inad¬ 
equate  number  of  reapers.  And  in 
a  sense  as  real  and  afnictin^,  it  be¬ 
came  her  misfortune  to  be  in  want 
of  such  means  of  training  and  qual- 
ifying  men  for  her  ministry,  as  the 
suitable  supply  of  her  necessities 
required.  Other  denominations  of 
Christians,  from  the  first  period  of 
our  colonial  history,  were  provided 
hy  the  liberal  use  of  their  own  re¬ 
sources,  independent  of  foreign  aid, 
or  with  little  other  help  from  abroad, 
^an  that  which  the  sympathy  of 


brethren  there,  of  the  same  “house¬ 
hold  of  faith, might  have  afforded, 
with  respectable  schools  of  educa¬ 
tion,  of  both  their  youth  and  minis¬ 
try.  Yet  we  have  seen  them,  since, 
heaping  thousands  upon  thousands 
into  the  treasuries  ot  such  institu¬ 
tions.  In  the  case  of  the  Protestant 
Episcopal  Church  in  the  colonies, 
dependence  was  chiefly  upon  a 
source  of  supply  for  ministers,  which 
was  necessarily  closed  with  the  re¬ 
volution,  except  as  to  such,  as  it 
was  rarely  profitable  for  this  church 
to  receive  into  her  service.  She 
had  no  colleges  for  the  training  of 
her  own  youth  in  her  own  princi¬ 
ples#  She  had  not  one  Professor¬ 
ship  of  Theology,  or  any  institution 
that  might  serve  the  purpose  of 
giving  systematic  instruction  to 
candidates  for  her  ministry.  Yet 
when  the  question  is  asked,  what, 
since  that  period,  have  Episcopa¬ 
lians  done  to  provide  against  the 
depressing  and  embarrassing  effects 
of  such  deficiencies,  it  can  receive  no 
answer,  but  such  as  it  is  mortifying 
indeed  to  give.  Certainly,  my  breth¬ 
ren,  there  has  seemed  too  great  an 
insensibility  to  these  objects,  in  the 
minds  of  the  people  of  our  commu¬ 
nion.  May  God,  in  mercy,  forbid 
that  this  state  of  things  should  con¬ 
tinue!  It  were  an  awful  sign  of  his 
displeasure  restingupon  our  church, 
and  could  not  but  reduce  it,  with 
all  its  intrinsic  excellence,  to  a 
feeble,  sickly,  and  unsound  state  of 
existence,  in  which  little  of  its  real 
character  would  appear  in  its  ordi¬ 
nary  aspect,  or  in  the  conduct  of 
its  affairs  and  ministrations.  But  1 
am,  perhaps,  unnecessarily  detain¬ 
ing  you,  with  an  expression  of  feel¬ 
ings,  of  which  the  minds  of  many 
present,  are  no  doubt  as  full  as  my 
own.  I  will  leave  the  subject,  and 
trust  in  the  sufficiency  of  the  zeal 
for  it,  with  which  others  are  affect¬ 
ed.  May  the  peaceable,  benevolent, 
and  gentle  spirit  of  the  religion  of 
Christ  characterise  your  proceed- 
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diocese?  The  right  of  any  particu¬ 
lar  diocese,  notwithstanding  these 
proceedings  of  the  general  conven 
tion,  to  institute  its  own  seminary  or 
seminaries  of  theological  education, 
has  been  asserted  and  assented  to. 
While,  therefore,  we  recognize  the 
propriety,  with  which  any  of  the 
larger  and  more  w  ealthy  diocesses 
may  proceed,  so  long  as  nothing  is 
done  that  violates  the  unity  of  the 
church,  by  contravening  its  canoni¬ 
cal  provisions,  to  apply  their  own 
means  to  their  own  interest  in  this 
particular,  as  estimated  by  them¬ 
selves,  we  cannot,  at  the  same  time, 
but  be  forcibly  affected  by  the  claim 
which  the  measures  of  the  general 
convention  of  our  church,  on  this 
subject,  have  to  our  attention.  The 
subject  itself  is  of  the  jirst  possible 
importance.  None  of  us  can,  for  a 
moment,  be  indifferent  to  it*  There 
cannot  be  a  member  of  this  body, 
who  can  be  unaware  of  the  impor¬ 
tance  of  sound,  systematic,  learned 
education  for  the  ministry,  or  of 
the  want  of  it,  by  which,  at  present, 
the  Protestant  I^piscopal  Church  in 
the  United  States,  is  in  danger  of 
being  enfeebled  and  depressed.— 
What,  then,  with  respect  to  this 
want,  is  our  duty?  To  meditate  the 
institution  of  a  diocesan  seminary 
here,  would  be  futile.  Our  students 
would  be  too  few,  our  means  inade¬ 
quate  to  the  suitable  support  of 
suitable  instructors.  No  such  pur¬ 
pose  can,  in  the  present  state  oi  the 
diocese,  be  contemplated.  The  mea¬ 
sure  of  the  general  convention, 
therefore,  claims  from  us  pecul  ar 
attention,  on  account  of  local  cir¬ 
cumstances,  and  is  to  us  peculiarly 
interesting.  But  I  am  bound  to  ask 
your  respectful  attention  to  it,  on 
the  ground  of  higher  considerations. 
I  dread  the  disregard  of  measures 
adopted  by  the  highest  authority  of 
our  church:  and  if  there  be  reason 
on  the  one  hand,  to  look  with  some 
apprehension  of  their  instability,  to 
measures  adopted  on  this  important 


subject,  in  a  large  deliberative  as¬ 
sembly,  always  changeable  as  to 
those  who  compose  it,  as  well  as  to 
opinions  as  persons,  and  always  liar 
ble  to  the  agitating  influence  of  in- 
dividual  or  local  peculiarities  of 
sentiment  or  character,  yet  are  there 
not,  on  the  other,  considerations 
obviously  presenting  themselves, 
which  as  yet  demand  for  those  mea¬ 
sures,  our  respect,  our  confidence, 
and  our  cordial  co-operation?  Pre¬ 
caution  necessary  to  the  security  as 
far  as  possible,  oi  our  contributions 
in  money  to  the  execution  of  the 
design  in  general,  from  being  con¬ 
sumed  in  the  useless  expenses  of 
ill -concerted  arrangements,  or  ap¬ 
plied  in  a  manner  at  variance  with 
their  true  intent,  might  not  be  in¬ 
consistent  witli  the  honour  and  sup* 
port,  which  we  may  consider  the 
design  itself  to  require;  while  abso¬ 
lutely  to  withhold  such  honour  and 
support,  might  imply  distrust,  nei- 
tlier  becoming  ourselves,  nor  con¬ 
sistent  with  the  just  claims  of  oth¬ 
ers.  The  preservation  of  our  church, 
in  all  the  sound  integrity  of  its 
venerable  excellence  of  doctrine, 
discipline  and  worship,  is  the  great 
oWect  of  our  united  prayers  and 
efforts.  We  may  trust  that  the 
general  assembly  will  be  duly  in¬ 
strumental  of  this;  and  when  it  is 
ascertained  to  be  otherwise,  it  will 
become  our  duty,  as  it  always  will 
be  our  privilege,  to  withdraw  from 
under  its  influence,  the  minds  of  all 
who  may  here  destine  themselves 
to  the  ministry  of  our  church.  In 
the  meantime,  in  what  more  satis¬ 
factory  manner  can  we  discharge 
the  duty,  which  we  cannot  but  feel 
to  be  incumbent  on  us,  of  promot¬ 
ing  that  great  interest  of  the  church, 
the  proper  and  effectual  education 
of  her  ministry,  than  by  giving  our 
aid  to  the  execution  of  the  measures 
now  in  hand,  under  the  authority 
of  the  general  convention?  Perhaps 
.  .  e  appointment  of  a  committee,  to 
.dke  the  subject  into  consideration. 
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and  report  to  this  convention  some  brethren  there, nf  the  same  ‘‘house- 
scheme  of  conduct  with  respect  to  hold  of  faith, might  have  afforded^ 
it,  may  appear  to  you  not  improper  with  respectable  schools  of  educa¬ 
te  have  a  place  among  the  other  tion,  of  both  their  youth  and  minis- 
objects  of  your  present  attention,  try.  Yet  we  have  seen  them,  since. 
If  it  shall  appear  to  you  otherwise,  I  heaping  thousands  upon  thousands 
shall  acquiesce  in  your  better  judg-  into  the  treasuries  oi  such  institu- 
inent;and  shall  not  consider  your  tions.  In  the  case  of  the  Protestant 
declining  to  act  according  to  this  Episcopal  Church  in  the  colonies, 
suggestion,  as  any  evidence  of  in-  dependence  was  chiefly  upon  a 
dinerence  to  the  business  to  which  source  of  supply  for  ministers,  which 
it  relates.  It  is,  I  am.  sure,  a  busi-  was  necessarily  closed  with  the  re- 
ness  that  cannot  but  deeply  interest  volution,  except  as  to  such,  as  it 
you.  It  vitally  interests  your  church;  was  rarely  profitable  for  this  church 
the  church  of  your  fathers;  the  to  receive  into  her  service.  She 
church  which  you  revere  for  its  an-  had  no  colleges  for  the  training  of 
cient  excellence  and  dignity;  and  her  own  youth  in  her  own  princi- 
in  which  you  take  delignt,  as  the  pies.  She  had  not  one  Professor- 
best  depository  upon  earth,  of  pure  ship  of  Theology,  or  any  institution 

[primitive  Christianity.  This  church  that  might  serve  the  purpose  of 
abours  under  the  influence  of  cir-  giving  systematic  instruction  to 
cumstances,  to  which  her  friends  do  candidates  for  her  ministry.  Yet 
not  enough  advert.  Rendered  in-  when  the  question  is  asked,  what, 
flependent  of  all  foreign  alliance  or  since  that  period,  have  Episcopa- 
control,  by  the  separation  of  these  lians  done  to  provide  against  the 
states  from  the  parent  country,  she  depressing  and  embarrassing  effects 
improved  the  liberty  which  became  ofsuch  deficiencies,  it  can  receive  no 
her  privilege,  in  modifying  her  dis-  answer,  but  such  as  it  is  mortifying 
cipline  and  worship,  in  a  manner  indeed  to  give.  Certainly,  my  breth- 
wnich  makes  her  the  admiration  ren,  there  has  seemed  too  great  an 
and  praise  of  all  Protestant  chris-  insensibility  to  these  objects,  in  the 
tendom.  She  is  wanting  in  no  ex-  minds  of  the  people  of  our  commu- 
cellence  of  doctrine,  or  worship,  or  nion.  May  (jod,  in  mercy,  forbid 
polity — her  want  is  that  of  minis-  that  this  state  of  things  should  con-» 
ters,  duly  to  serve  her  altar.  Sepa-  tinue!  It  were  an  awful  sign  of  his 
rated  from  the  resources  on  which  displeasure  restingupon  our  church, 
Ae  in  so  great  a  degree  depended,  and  could  not  but  reduce  it,  with 
it  became  her  mismrtune  to  find  all  its  intrinsic  excellence,  to  a 
her  fair  field  already  “  white  to  the  feeble,  sickly,  and  unsound  state  of 
hai-vest,’’  occupied  by  a  very  inad-  existence,  in  which  little  of  its  real 
equate  number  of  reapers.  And  in  character  would  appear  in  its  ordi- 
a  sense  as  real  and  afflicting,  it  be-  nary  aspect,  or  in  the  conduct  of 
came  her  misfortune  to  be  in  want  its  affairs  and  ministrations.  But  I 
of  such  means  of  training  and  qual-  am,  perhaps,  unnecessarily  detain- 
ifying  men  for  her  ministry,  as  the  ing  you,  with  an  expression  of  feel- 
suitable  simply  of  her  necessities  ings,  of  which  the  minds  of  many 
required.  Other  denominations  of  present,  are  no  doubt  as  full  as  my 
Christians,  from  the  first  period  of  own.  I  will  leave  the  subject,  and 
our  colonial  history,  were  provided  trust  in  the  sufficiency  of  ttie  zeal 
by  the  li^ral  use  of  their  own  re-  for  it,  with  which  others  are  affect- 
Purees,  independent  of  foreign  aid,  ed.  May  the  peaceable,  benevolent, 
with  little  other  help  from  abroad,  and  gentle  spirit  of  the  religion  of 
than  that  which  the  sympathy  of  Christ  characterise  your  proceed- 
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ings,  and  the  blessing  of  heaven 
rest  upon  them,  to  the  glory  of  God, 
and  the  comfort  and  advantage  of 
his  church. 

NATHANIEL  BOWEN. 

On  motion  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Gads¬ 
den,  Resolved^  that  the  clei^y  of  the 
several  churches  in  the  diocese,  do 
read  the  Bishop’s  address  to  their 
congregations,  for  general  informa¬ 
tion.  . 

On  motion  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Gads¬ 
den,  Resolved,  that  a  committee  of 
five  be  appointed,  to  take  into  con¬ 
sideration  the  subject  of  the  educa¬ 
tion  of  candidates  for  the  ministry, 
at  the  General  Theological  Semi-^ 
nary,  and  report  to  the  present 
convention* 

Whereupon,  the  Bishop  appoint¬ 
ed  the  following  gentlemen,  viz: 
Rev.  Dr.  Gadsden,  Hon.  Benjamin 
Huger,  Rev.  Mr.  Hanckell,  Hon. 
Daniel  E.  Huger,  John  M.  Taylor. 

The  Rev.  Dr.  Gadsden  from  the 
committee  “  appointed  to  take  into 
consideration  the  subject  of  the  ed¬ 
ucation  of  candidates  for  the  mi¬ 
nistry,”  submitted  the  following  re¬ 
solutions: 

The  committee  appointed  yester¬ 
day  on  the  General  Theological 
Seminary,  respectfully  recommend 
the  adoption  of  the  following  reso¬ 
lutions: 

I.  That  this  convention  fully  ap¬ 
preciate  the  advantages  likely  to 
accrue  from  the  establishment  of 
the  General  Theological  Seminary. 

II.  That  they  are  disposed  to 
acquiesce  in,  and  forward  any  ar¬ 
rangements  made  by  the  general 
convention,  to  foster  this  desirable 
object,  and  to  contribute  their  full 
proportion  to  the  support  of  the 
same. 

III.  That  it  is  their  opinion  and 
wish,  that  the  people  of  tnis  diocese 
should  act  simultaneously  with  the 
people  of  the  other  diocesses,  in 
promoting  the  establishment  of  the 
General  Seminary  of  the  Protestant 
Episcopal  Church. 


IV.  That  they  have  heard  with 
much  satisfaction,  of  the  present 
state  and  prospects  of  the  General 
Seminary,  and  that  their  thanks  are 
hereby  tendered  to  its  acting  pro¬ 
fessors,  the  Rt.  Rev.  Dr.  Brownell, 
and  professor  Turner. 

The  question  being  taken  upon 
each  of  these  resolutions,  they  were, 
severally,  unanimously  agreed  to. 

jyumber  of  Episcopal  Clergymen 
in  the  United  States. 

Eastern  Diocese. 

^Maine  -  -  .  2 

New  Hampshire  4 
Bishop  <  Massachusetts.  14 
Vermont  -  -  6 

^  Rhode  Island  7 


B.  Diocese  Connecticut 


•33 

43 


B. 

New  York  -  - 

77 

B. 

99 

New  Jersey  -  - 

14 

B. 

99  . 

Pennsylvania  - 

26 

Delaware 

4 

B. 

99 

Maryland  ^ 

51 

n 

99 

(  Virginia 

37 

U* 

^  North  Carolina 

6 

B. 

99 

South  Carolina 

28 

B. 

99 

Ohio  -  -  -  - 

8 

B. 

99 

Georgia  -  -  - 

3 

Kentucky  .  -  - 

5 

Louisiana  -  - 

1 

Missouri  -  - 

1 

Total  333 

Of  this  there  are  9  Bishops,  977 
presbyters,  and  46  deacons. 

We  learn  with  pleasure  that  the 
Messrs.  Williams  of  Boston  arc 
about  republishing  the  much  approv¬ 
ed  sermons  of  the  Rev.  John  Venn, 
M.  A.  Rec.  of  Clapham.  They  ary 
contained  in  3  vols.  8  vo.  and  3  edi¬ 
tions  have  already  been  printed  in 
England.  They  are  posthumous; the 
two  first  volumes  made  their  ap¬ 
pearance  in  1814,  and  the  third  and 
last  in  1818.  Reviews  of  these  ser¬ 
mons  are  to  be  found  in  the  Chris¬ 
tian  Observer,  vol.  14,  p.  26,  and 
vol  17,  p.  655. 


I 


